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AUTHOR’S  ADDRESS 

« 

TO  THB  > 

MINISTERS  OF  CHRIST’S  CHURCH  HERE 

ON  EARTH. 


REVEREND  AND  DEAR  BRETHREN* 

It  having  pleased  Divine  Providence  to 
allow  me  leisure  to  be  useful*  in  the  secondary  or  less 
important  part  of  my  holy  calling,  namely*  in  the 
cure  of  diseases*  I  think  it  my  duty  to  offer  to  you 
the  result  of  my  study  and  experience*  in  humble 
hope  that  you  will  accept  it  with  candour,  and  con¬ 
sider  it*  in  some  degree*  worthy  of  your  attention, 

I  am  duly  sensible  that  the  spiritual  and  weighty 
trust  committed  to  us*  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
requires  our  best  thought  and  diligence  ;  that  the 
great  duty  of  the  pastoral  office*  the  saving  of  men’s 
souls*  should  ever  be  the  first  object  of  our  care : 
hut  it  is  also  our  duty  and  our  holiness  to  imitate  our 
blessed  Master *  the  Saviour  of  the  world ,  in  all  his 
imitable  perfections .  He  went  about  doing  good  ; 
he  healed  the  sick  (Luke*  v.  24)  ;  he  gave  relief  to 
the  afflicted ;  perhaps  to  allow  penitents  the  happy 
opportunity  of  redeeming  the  time  they  had  neglected 
and  lost. 
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iy  the  author's  address. 

Great  was  our  Lord’s  benignity  and  love  !  Great 
will  be  our  own  if  we  follow  his  steps!  When  we 
are  called  to  the  sick  to  administer  spiritual  counsel, 
how  great  must  be  our  satisfaction,  in  any  case,  to  be 
able  so  to  check  the  progress  of  bodily  disease^  as  to 
allow  time  for  the  sick  to  show,  by  their  future  con¬ 
duct,  the  steadiness  and  reality  of  their  repentance ! 

When  our  counsel  is  solicited  by  persons  of  a  dis¬ 
tempered  sensibility,  owing  as  much  to  nervous  dis¬ 
ease,  as  to  want  of  religious  support ;  how  can  our 
attendance  succeed  if  we  restore  not  the  body,  in 
some  degree,  to  its  integrity  ?  That  the  mind  suffers 
from  bodily  causes,  as  well  as  from  infirmities  peculiar 
to  itself,  must  be  granted  by  all  who  investigate  the 
operation  of  those  causes.  In  fever,  the  imagination, 
the  judgment,  the  memory,  are  often  perverted, 
sometimes  overthrown  *.  Thus  a  disordered  state  of 
the  animal  economy  often  so  deranges  the  mind,  that 
religious  and  medical  efforts  must  be  combined  to 
effect  a  cure,  Heavenly  precepts  may  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  practical  code  of  medical  rules,  ordained 
for  the  preservation  of  the  whole  man,  both  body  and 
soul.  To  him  who  obeys  these  rules,  long  life  and 
peace  are  reasonably  promised  (Prov.  iii.  2)  ;  but  to 
him  who  obeys  them  not,  life  is  declared  to  be  short 
and  miserable.  (Prov.  x.  27,  28.) 

It  has  been  said,  though  surely  without  sufficient 
consideration,  that  the  Clergy  cannot  be  so  compe- 


*  Wisely  then  does  the  Church  of  England  enjoin  us  “  often  to 
put  men  in  remembrance  to  take  order  for  the  settling  of  th^ir 
temporal  estates  whilst  they  are  in  health” — mente  sana  in  corpora 

$ano«  *  '  . 
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tent  In  the  healing  art  as  the  Faculty.  The  medical 
eminence  of  many  clergymen  refutes  this  opinion. 
The  late  Reverend  Doctor  John  Jebb  was  an  excellent 
physiologist,  an  accurate  anatomist,  and  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  medical  practice.  The  Reverend  Mr.  John 
Wesley  (the  leader  of  the  Arminian  Methodists)  was 
a  very  useful  physician  ;  and  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Willis  certainly  cured  a  disease  in  His  present  Majesty 
of  Great  Britain,  that  the  most  eminent  op  the 

D  _ 

faculty,  in  London,  do  not  cure.  These  learn¬ 
ed  and  able  men,  and  many  others,  especially  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  were  in  holy  orders  before  they 
practised  physic  ;  and  many  learned  and  able  physi¬ 
cians  have  enrolled  themselves  in  the  number  of  the 
clergy ;  as  the  late  most  reverend  Doctor  Seeker, 

♦  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  doctor  of  physic  at  Ley¬ 
den,  who,  for  his  degree,  wrote  a  good  inaugural  tract 
De  Medicina  Statica.  The  late  Reverend  Sir  James 

Stonhouse,  Bart,  and  M.  D.  for  many  years  practised 

\ 

physic  at  Northampton,  with  celebrity  ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  when  he  took  holy  orders,  published  many  re¬ 
ligious  tracts,  that'  have  been  so  well  received  as  to 
be  in  the  list  of  books  of  the  Society  in  London  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

These  wise  and  good  men,  and  many  more  like 
these,  united  the  two  higher  professions,  and  so  en¬ 
larged  their  sphere  of  usefulness,  as  well  to  deserve 
our  grateful  recollections. 

Permit  me  to  remark,  that  some  of  the  preparatory  % 
studies  for  attaining  theology,  are  also  preparatory  for 
the  attainment  of  the  healing  art.  The  learned  and 
justly  celebrated  Frederic  Hoffman  derived  much  me- 
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dical  knowledge  from  his  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
as  his  various  publications  testify,  particularly  his  essay 
De  Diastetica  Sacrae  Scripturae  Medicina. 

We  are  enabled,  by  our  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
to  read  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Celsus,  and 
the  later  physicians ;  and  we  have  the  same  means  of 
acquiring  medical  knowledge  in  our  universities,  where 
there  are  hospitals,  as  other  students.  But  every 
clergyman,  who  would  be  a  good  physician,  should 
(after  attending  public  lectures  in  anatomy,  chemistry, 
and  the  practice  of  physic)  enter  himself,  for  a  year 
at  least,  as  a  physician’s  pupil  at  an  hospital. 

By  this  union  of  professions,  the  poor  clergy  might 
be  raised  from  severe,  though  too  secret  distress,  to 
proper  competency  :  no  injury  would  be  done  to  sur¬ 
geons,  apothecaries,  and  druggists  ;  and  physicians  of 
ability  would  still  retain,  in  practice,  their  eminent 
character.  To  the  public  at  large,  the  advantages 
would  be  great  ;  the  poor  would  have  ready  and  good 
advice  ;  and  all  men,  besides  having  able  practitioners 
at  hand,  would  find  the  present  high  fees,  in  England, 
so  properly  cut  down,  as  to  exclude  no  one  from  ready 
and  judicious  aid. 

Reverend  and  dear  brethren  !  I  submit' myself,  on 
this  important  subject,  to  your  wisdom  ;  and  in  all 
fidelity  to  our  holy  profession, 

I  remain. 

Your  humble  and  affectionate 

v  t  t 

*  i 

Brother  in  the  Lord, 


W.  M.  TRINDER. 


THE 

ENGLISH  OLIVE-TREE. 


We  read  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  not  only  of  wine  that 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  but  of  oil  that  maketh  his 
face  to  shine,  or  his  person  *.  The  ancients  anointed  them¬ 
selves  with  oil  to  improve  the  comeliness  of  their  persons 
and  they  did  well  :  for  if  the  natural  diffusion  of  gelatinous 
juices,  extracted  from  the  aliment,  and  brought  forward 
through  the  capillary  arteries  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body* 
be  wanting,  as  it  generally  is,  in  weak  and  aged  people,  what 
better  substitute  can  there  be  than  oil  outwardly  applied,  or 
inwardly  absorbed  t  The  parched  and  shrivelled  skin  of  the 
aged  and  infirm,  especially  of  those  who  are  emaciated  by 
sickness  or  evacuations,  seems  to  demand  oleaginous  nutrition 
for  the  powers  of  absorption  are  greater  in  these  than  in  the 
young  and  healthy. 

In  ancient  times,  the  practice  of  inunction  was  so  frequent 
and  general  t,  that  our  Saviour  reproved  Simon  the  Pharisee 
for  omitting  towards  him  this  usual  mark  of  civility  and  re<*» 
spect.  Luke,  vii.  46. 


*  Otvog  tvtypxlvti  x.x$tcc,v  <x yS^wsra  t a  i\eigvvcii>vgoo’W7rov  (the  person)  Iv 
Ika/v,  Psalm  civ.  15. 

f  Then  David  arose  from  the  earth,  and  washed  and  anointed 
himself.  (2  Sam.  xii.  20.) 

Wash,  and  anoint,  and  put  thy  raiment  upon  thee.  (Ruth,  iii.3.). 
With  precious  ointment  she  anointed  herself.  (Jddith,  x.  3.) 
Bring  oil  and  washing-balls.  (Susanna,  ix.  1 7.) 

Ai  cfe  A/V*  sAc*/w, 

A*5xv0.y  £7T £i 9  dNovre  TrOTC^oTa.  Odys.  lib.  vi.  1.  QQ» 
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Sacred  and  exalted  personages  were  anointed  with  oils  of 
the  greatest  fragrance.  Our  Lord  had  precious  ointment 
poured  upon  his  head.  Matthew,  xxvi.  7. 

Oil  was  always  used  in  regal  inaugurations,  and  it  was  sig¬ 
nificative  of  blessings  from  the  Lord.  Deut.  xxxiii.  24.  Job, 
xxix.  6. 

The  ancients  before  engaging  in  gymnastic  exercises  rubbed 
themselves  over  with  oil  to  invigorate  the  body,  to  prevent 
strains,  and  to  give  agility  to  the  limbs.  After  exercise  they 
used  the  warm  bath,  and  again  anointed  themselves  with  oil. 
(Celsus,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.)  The  ancients  were  not  indeed  the 
most  improved  anatomists  ;  nevertheless  their  general  use  of 
oil  externally  did  honour  to  their  discernment,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  statement  of  facts. 

All  over  the  human  body  are  orifices  of  absorbent  vesicles,  or 
inhalants  of  inconceivable  exility,  that  terminate  in  the  great 
veins  near  the  heart.  These  absorb  and  carry  fluids  into  the 
body,  but,  because  of  their  valves,  they  carry  none  out. 

There  are  also  innumerable  exhalants  (the  extremities  of 
the  smallest  arteries),  so  very  small,  that,  according  to  Leuwen- 
hoek,  12,000  breathe  under  the  space  of  a  grain  of  sand: 
these  convey  fluids  out  of  the  body,  but,  because  of  their 
valves,  none  in. 

The  due  absorption  of  the  inhalants  keeps  the  body  pro¬ 
perly  moist;  and  the  due  discharge  of  refuse  vapour  from  the 
exhalants  keeps  it  in  health. 

It  is  said,  that  the  transpiratory  vapour  from  the  skin  and 
lungs  of  a  healthy  and  cheerful  man,  free  from  mental  and 
bodily  distemperature,  is  equal  to  about  five-eighths  of  what  he 
eats,  drinks,  or  absorbs.  The  more  subtle  this  vapour,  the 
more  undisturbed  its  egress;  the  greater  the  flow  after  sleep, 
the  better  the  general  health;  but  the  contrary  of  all  this 
shows  disease,  and  is,  indeed,  the  chief  cause  of  it.  In  order 
then  to  promote  the  due  discharge  of  this  perspiratory  matter, 
much  of  which,  in  old  people,  and  in  disease,  is  azotic  or 
jmtrescenU  the  air-bath  should  be  used,  whether  by  naked 
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exposure  to  the  air  of  a  bed-chamber  (the  feet  being  kept 
warm),  or  to  that  under  bed-clothes  * ;  for  when  the  confined 
air  between  the  body  and  the  linen  that  covers  it,  is  saturated 
with  this  excrementitious  and  perspiratory  vapour,  it  effectually 
obstructs  the  egress  of  moref  ;  and  therefore  what  should  go 
off  must  remain  on,  or  under  the  surface  of  the  skin,  unless 
reabsorbed  by  the  inhalants ;  and,  if  it  be  reabsorbed,  renders 
the  body  very  foul;  filling  it  with  filthy  juices.  This  con¬ 
fined  and  excrementitious  matter  warns  us  of  the  proper 
time  for  its  expulsion,  by  exciting  an  uneasy  agitation  of  the 
whole  system  (say  the  fidgets),  perceptible  enough  to  all  per¬ 
sons  at  certain  times,  especially  when  in  bed.  The  night  is 
then  spent  without  sleep;  the  clock  is  counted  hour  after 
hour;  the  body  is  restless,  and  the  mind  is  worried  with 
broken  and  dissatisfactory  reveries,  whose  tints  with  awkward 
misery  glow. 

* 

Hinc  requies  animo  non  datur  ulla  tuo. 

* 

But  if  the  sufferer  would  take  off  his  shirt,  all  would  be 
well:  sleep  would  soon  ensue;  for  air  is  favourable  to  sleep  j 
and  though  it  be  in  bed,  yet  it  is  cooler  and  more  pure  than 
the  air  between  the  body  and  the  shirt,  and  therefore,  in  its  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  warm  skin,  will  force  off  the  fetid,  fretting  va¬ 
pour,  which  is  lighter,  because  hotter.  The  air  nearest  the 
body,  when  impregnated  with  this  vapour,  or  volatile  alkali  % 
of  the  body,  gives  place  to  succeeding  portions  of  cooler  air,* 
which,  in  their  turn,  give  place  also  :  thus  we  may  free  our* 
selves  from  the  taint  and  absorption  of  a  subtle  putrescency 
that  worries  the  body  and  renders  it  loathsome. 


*  Changing  the  bodily  linen  every  day  is  very  wholesome,  for  it 
promotes  insensible  perspiration. 

f  All  the  surfaces  of  the  muscles  abound  with  this  subtle  vapour, 
which,  on  the  dissection  of  an  animal  just  killed — as  an  ox  or  sheep 
—appears  as  a  cloud  about  the  carcass,  especially  in  cold  weather. 

+  The  volatile  alkali,  or  ammonia  of  the  body,  is  combined  of 
hydrogen  and  azote:  and  hydrogen  is  fifteen  times  lighter  than  com¬ 
mon  or  vital  air. 
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The  custom  of  wearing  flannel  next  to  the  skin*  is-  not 
advisable,  for  it  compels  the  body  to  reabsorb  its  Own  fetid 
vapour,  and  to  exist  in  its  own  excrementitious  or  putrefactive; 
atmosphere;  but  the  wearing. of  flannel  over  the  linen,  and 
in  the  day-time  only,  is,  in  many  cases,  much  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  ;  for  though  it  be  allowed,  that  the.  quick,  and  con¬ 
stant  action  of  the  blood-vessels  very  powerfully  retards  the 
process-  of  putrefaction,  yet  I  believe,  that  a  portion  of  the 
juices,,  especially  in  old  people,  is  continually  verging  towards 
putrescency  because  of  the  diminished  perspirability,  the  cos¬ 
tiveness  from  decreased  irritability,  and  the  increased  reab- 

» 

sorption  of  the  foul  liquamen,  or  excrementitious  matter;, 
hence  the  fetor  of  the  urine,  and  afoul  breath  ! 

Perspiration,  to  be  salutary,  must  be  neither  moist  nor 
visible :  it  must  be  mere  refuse,  divested  of  all  nutriiitious 
matter;  but  sweat  is  a  discharge  of  animal  oil,  as  well  as  of 
refuse  matter;  and  if  it  be  frequent  and  excessive,  it  so 
greatly  impairs  the  constitution,  that  he  who  would  preserve  a 
youthful  countenance  must  not  sweat  very  much,  nor  often; 
nevertheless,  sweating,  in  moderation,  is  good  for  hearty  eater* 
and  drinkers,  or  for  those  who  are  in  too  luxuriant  health;  for 
it  certainly  is  the  best  discharge  of  any  redundancy  in  the 
system. 

Genuine  perspiration  lightens  the  body,  and  exhilarates  the 
mind. 

Standing  or  walking  while  naked,  under  the  action  of  a. 

■  * 

rubber  t,  causes  the  contractions  and  vibrations  of  the  fibres* 
and  vesicles  of  the  body  to  be  so  quick  and  strong  as  to  break 
down,  and  force  off,  sluggish  perspiratory  matter;  the  drier 


*  Especially  if  not  often  washed. 

t  RUBBERS.  .  v 

1.  Fleecy,  to  contain  powder. 

2.  Worsted,  to  excite  gentle  circulation. 

3.  Corded  worsted,  to  excite  greater. 

4.  Hair-cloth- 

5.  Corded  or  welted  queenVstufF. 
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the  air,  the  quicker  will  be  the  contraction  of  the  animal  fibre, 
the  more  powerful  the  reaction,  and  the  greater  the  consev 
quent  health  and  strength.  The  feet,  during  the  operation,, 
should  be  kept  warm,  as  in  flannel  socks  within  the  shoes. 
The  best  time  for  the  air-bath,  ot  naked  exposure  of  that 
body,  is  on  a  sunny  and  dry  day,  when  the  barometer  descends 
because  of  the  increased  weight  of  air.  The  greater  the 
weight  of  dry  air  upon  the  body,  the  more  braced  and  vigor-* 
ous  it  will  be;  but  when  the  air  is  charged  with  vapour  ands 
moist,,  the  body  becomes  languid,  relaxed,  and  feeble ;  then 
an  exposure  to  the  air-bath  is  by  no  means  advisable,  unless 
in  a  warm  room  before  a  good  fire,  and  under  the  quick  and* 
powerful  action  of  coarse  and;  hot  rubbers!.  Be  it  observed, 
that  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  a  damp  atmosphere,  and* 
the  consequent  inelasticity  of  fibre,  are  both  to  be  overcome 
by  friction  before  a  good  fire. 

In  the  open  and  clear  air  of  the  morning,  great  is  the  per¬ 
spiration  from  the  skin  and  lungs,  especially  if  quickened  bjp 
walking,  running,  riding,  or  garden  or  field  work;  but  if  out¬ 
door  exercise  cannot  be  had,  labour  within  doors,  by  swinging 
leads,  one  in  each  hand,  by  pulling  dumb  bells,  or  riding  on 
a  chamber-horse :  it  is  very  good  exercise  to  imitate  the 
action  of  a  sawyer  in  a  saw-pit,  by  springing  on  the  toes 
without  raising  them  from  the  ground,  at  the  sarhe  time 
throwing  both  the  arms  forward  to  their  full  stretch,  but  nof 
at  all  bending  the  body. 

Secondly,  Skip  so  as  that  the  feet  just  clear  the  ground, 
throwing  out  the  arms  as  before,  and  instantly  bringing 
them  back.  N.  B.  This  exercise  may  be  used  either  with 
or  without  a  skipping  cord. 

Thirdly,  Curtsey  quickly  and  often,  bending  the  knees,  to 
ihe  ground,  at  the  same  time  raising  and  sinking  the  arms. 

Fourthly,  While  standing,  bend  the  knees  in  and  out  alter¬ 
nately,  but  curtsey  not :  this  motion  greatly  strengthens  the 
ancles. 
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All  these  exercises  invigorate  the  pulse,  and  are  of  infinite 
service  to  all  mankind,  particularly  to  invalids*  and  persons 
of  lax  fibre  and  of  weak  digestion. 

To  these,  frequently  rubbing  the  bones  of  the  feet  and 
legs  a  little  before  bed-time  at  night,  and  before  rising  in  the 
morning,  with  gold  ring  rubbers  fixed  on  the  tips  or  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  two  first  fingers,  will  certainly  prevent  cold  feet, 

% 

and  by  quickening  the  passage  of  thq  fluids  through  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels,  prevent  rheumatism,  and  probably  the  gout. 

Hippocrates  recommends  morning  air,  and  exercise  before 
breakfast,  to  all  that  are  fat  and  gross,  and  would  become  thin 
and  healthy.  Walking  early  preserves  health,  but  running 
increases  it;  for  the  contraction  of  the  heart  becomes  more 
frequent  and  forcible,  'and  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs  is  accelerated  ;  but  the  runs  should  be  short,  lest 
obstinate  obstructions  and  cohesions  be  the  consequence. 

Karly  risers  are  generally  healthy;  they  have  usually  better 
spirits  than  others,  more  free,  more  pure,  more  expansive. 
The  holy  David,  early  in  the  morning  (because  his  spirits 
were  then  most  capable),  sang  praises  to  the  Almighty. 
How  proper  to  give  unto  God  the  first  fruits  of  our  renovated 
beincr  1 

O 

But  if  the  morning’s  walk  or  morning’s  run  be  salubrious, 

so  also  is  dancing,  which  is  a  mixed  exercise  of  both  running 

•  ° 

and  jumping.  Learning  to  dance  is  very  serviceable  to 
rickety  and  weakly  children;  for,  by  the  dancing-master’s 
placing  the  body  and  limbs  in  graceful  positions,  the  weaker 
parts  acquire  strength  and  form  ;  and  even  incipient  distort 
tions  of  the  limbs,  and  curvatures  of  the  spine,  may  thus  be 
effectually  counteracted;  but  when  the  lesson  is  over,  the 
children  should  be  permitted  to  lounge  at  their  ease  on 
carpets  or  cushions,  and  if  it  be  convenient,  in  shrubberies 
or  green-houses,  to  inhale  vital  air  as  long  and  as  frequently 
as  they  can.  The  dancing-master’s  lesson  should,  however, 
be  renewed  daily ;  for  if  the  right  arm,  because  more  used, 
becomes  stronger  than  the  left*  so,  in  degree,  any  infirm 
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part  of  the  body,  by  being  accustomed  to  that  exercise 
which  impels  a  greater  flow  of  juices  into  it  than  into  other 
parts,  shall  become  strong,  and,  if  kept  in  form,  shapely. 

Bodily  exercise  or  labour  gradually  increased,  gives  pro¬ 
digious  strength.  Our  ancestors  were  agile  under  a  weight 
of  armour,  that  we,  because  not  accustomed  to  it,  should 
find  difficult  to  support.  Increasing  strength  depends  on 
frequent  labour  of  the  body,  but  yet  to  such  a  point  only  of 
fatigue  as  our  diet  can  presently  restore. 

Games  at  cricket,  fives,  and  tennis,  strengthen  the  intes- 
tines,  the  loins,  the  back,  and  arms,  and  tend  to  throw  off 
acrid  distillations  from  the  body.  Fencing  or  cudgel-play 
strengthens  the  loins,  and  will  soon  give  a  sweat.  Skipping 
over  a  rope  invigorates  the  hams  and  legs,  and  is  highly 
conducive  to  the  growth  and  health  of  children. 

Riding  on  horseback,  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles 
an  hour  (the  legs  being  stretched  out  and  stiff  like  a  pair  of 
tongs),  greatly  promotes  perspiration  :  it  widens  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  is  much  to  be  advised  in  pulmonary  complaints; 
it  shakes  up  all  the  pendulous  viscera,  freshens  the  lungs, 
and  exhilarates  the  heart  :  but  riding  a  foot  pace  in  chilly  or 
cold  air,  and  mounting  and  dismounting  with  the  body  in  a 
cold  state,  is  by  no  means  salutary.  Horse  soldiers  or 
dragoons,  who  ride  daily,  but  slowly,  are  indeed  generally 
healthy,  and  remarkably  free  from  pulmonary  consumption  ; 
but  it  must  be  observed,  that  their  alert  attention  to  their 
commanding  officer,  to  themselves,  and  to  their  horse,  per¬ 
haps  as  much  accelerates  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  a 
quicker  pace  without  mental  occupation.  Wholesome  exer¬ 
cise  should  never  be  in  extreme;  it  should  always  excite 
perspiration,  hut  never  terminate  in  lassitude.  Exercise  in 
moderation  >  the  enjoyment  of  free  and  open  air ,  diet  without 
crudity ,  and  a  mind  at  ease ,  are  the  Lest  means  of  prolonging 
life.  The  lawgiver  Moses  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  years 
old,  yet  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated, 
perhaps  because  he  was  very  me^k  above  all  the  men  that 
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were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  (Numbers,  xii.  3.)  The 
Evangelist  St.  John  attained  the  age  of  ninety-three  years ; 
St.  Anthony  one  hundred  and  five;  St.  Athanasius  and  St. 
Jerom  were  above  fourscore,  cum  multi 5  aliis,  as  the  an¬ 
chorets  of  old,  and  many  other  holy  persons,  and  also  many 
farmers  and  gardeners  in  these  our  days. 

It  has  been  said  that  motion  is  the  sole  cause  of  animal 
or  vital  heat;  but  if  this  were  so,  how  is  it  that  vital  heat  is 
nearly  the  same  in  all  persons  in  health,  although  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood  be  different  ?  How  is  it  that  vital  heat 
shall  be  nearly  the  same  in  a  young  lady  sitting  still  at 
embroidery,  as  in  a  sawyer  in  the  violent  exercise  of  his 
trade?  The  circulation  of  the  blood  may  be  far  below  par  in 
one,  and  much  above  it  in  the  other :  nevertheless  the  vital 
heat  (as  under  the  tongue)  shall  be  the  same  in  both  :  indeed 
the  more  and  quicker  we  inspire  atmospheric  air  (which  is  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  azote,  rendered  gaseous  by  heat], 
the  hotter  we  become,  as  in  vehement  speaking,  or  singing, 
sor  in  running  up  hill*.  The  vital  heat  of  the  human  body 
is  hardly  ever  less  than  95  degrees,  or  more  than  105  of 
Fahrenheit’s  tongue  thermometer  ;  and  therefore  if  the  living 
body,  in  a  healthy  stale,  be  in  contact  with  much  hotter 
foodies,  it  will  not  acquire  their  degree  of  heat ;  nor  if  with 
colder,  will  it  acquire  their  coldness.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in 
Africa,  the  human  body  will  retain  its  temperature  of  about 
96  t,  as  also  in  Lapland  ;  and  this  is  very  providential  ;  for 

*  The  minute  vessels  on  the  under  surface  of  leaves  absorb  water 
from  the  air,  which  passing  along  the  capillary  tubes  of  the  upper 
surface,  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  light  becomes  decomposed, 
And  tiie  hydrogen  of  the  water  unites  with  the  substance  of  the 
plant,  causing  heat  j  whilst  the  superabundant  oxygen  is  thrown  off 
in  the  form  of  the  purest  vital  air,  or  oxygen  gas  :  hence  it  is  that 
exercise  in  a  garden  is  far  more  salubrious  than  in  the  streets  of  a 
city. 

Water  consists  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  a  little  caloric. 

f  The  natural  temperature  of  the  body  is  preserved  by  the 
evaporation  of  sweat  that  generates  coldness  ;  hence  it  is,  that  the 
working  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  endure  labour  in  the  sun  far 
better  than  white  men,  because  of  their  quicker  evaporation. 
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if  the  living  body  had  not  the  means  of  resisting  excessive 
sheat*,  the  fluids  might  run  out  or  putrefy  ;  or  if  it  could 
not  resist  excessive  cold,  the  fluids  anight  coagulate  and  arrest 
the  circulation.  This  vital  heat  is  the  cause  of  that  strong 
•intestine  action,  by  which  the  solids  of  the  body  are  expanded, 

1  ihe  /fluids  broken  down  and  divided,  and  superfluous  and 
■heterogeneous  matter  separated  and  discharged.  When  it  is 
sufficiently  strong,  it  forces  the  blood  and  juices  into  the  ex¬ 
treme  arteries,  the  skin  becomes  soft  and  glowing,  and  the 
flesh  turgescent,  the  oleaginous  matter  being  universally  dif¬ 
fused.  If,  from  various  causes,  the  extreme  arteries  be 
obstructed,  the  difficulty  may  be  removed  by  friction  or 
exercise,  and  by  small  doses  of  the  antimonial  drops — Liq. 
Antimon.  Tartarizati.. 

In  common  coids  (coryza)  rub  the  head  and  face  fre-, 
quently  with  warm  flannel,  or  gold  ring  rubbers,  and  take 
often,  a  little  warm.,  a  cup  of  linseed  tea  agreeably  sharpened 
with  syrup  of  lemon  ;  or  take  twice  or  thrice  a  .day,  in  a 
cup  of  tea  and  sugar,  as  much  of  the  magnesise  sulphas  as 
^hall  just  affect  the  taste. 

A  few  grains  of  this  Epsom  salt,  fin  a  dish  of  tea,  though 
it  be  perceptible  to  thefaste,  will  not  be  disagreeable,  giving 
fulness  and  a  little  increase  of  bitterness  to  the  tea,  which, 
H  think,  improves  it.  This  mode  of  taking  neutral  salts 
will  be  found  highly  serviceable  in  all  slight  inflammations, 
^nd  in  costive  and  rheumatic  habits. 


*  The  heat  of  the  room  in  which  Dr.  Blagden  and  other  gentle* 
men  were,was  raised  to  240  and  to  200  degrees.  These  excessive  heat? 
"were  borne,  for  some  time,  with  little  inconvenience  ;  nor  was 
the  heat  of  Dr.  Blagden’s  body  at  all  increased ,  though  the  velocity 
of  his  pulse  was  more  than  doubled.  A  blast  of  the  heated  air, 
from  a  pair  of  bellows,  was  indeed  almost  intolerable ;  because 
when  the  heat  of  the  air  m  contact  with  the  akin  was,  by  the 
refrigerating  power  of  the  body,  somewhat  cooled,  the  body  was 
surrounded  by  a  colder  medium  than  the  air  of  the  room :  but 
when  successive  portions  of  heated  air  were  driven  upon  the  skin  by 
the  bellows,  so  that  no  part  of  the  air  could  remain  in  contact  long 
enough  to  be  cooled,  then  the  heat  was  ihardly  .to  be  endured.  Se& 
Chambers’s  Dictipnary  concerning  heat. 
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Friction,  though  less  conducive,  perhaps,  to  strong  and 
general  health  than  the  daily  exercise  of  running  or  riding  to 
the  point  of  fatigue,  is  of  excellent  and  peculiar  use  as  a 
topical  application.  It  causes  an  alternate  constriction  and 
relaxation  of  the  body  under  its  action;  therefore,  after  a  fit  of 
the  gout  or  rheumatism,  gentle  friction,  with  a  little  of  the  vola¬ 
tile  liniment,  Lin.  Ammon.  Carbonat.  used  in  the  morning 
and  at  night,  will  restore  life  and  strength  to  the  part,  and,  if 
continued  as  a  «ustom,  but  without  the  liniment,  will  pro¬ 
bably  prevent  a  return  of  the  disease.  Friction  will  so  attenuate 
extravasated  blood,  as  that  it  shall  be  absorbed,  and  therefore 
useful  in  bruises  and  contusions.  Friction  agitates  the  nerves, 
and  loosens  them  from  that  morbid  adhesion  (to  the  con¬ 
tinuous  vessels)  which  constitutes  palsy ;  therefore  apply  fric¬ 
tion  to  a  paralytic  limb;  but  the  palsied  parts  should  be 
also  anointed  with  warm  oil,  to  take  off  the  rigidity  of  the 
flexor  muscles.  If  one  part  of  the  body  be  in  pain,  or 
inflamed,  the  rubbing  of  another  part  may  remove  it :  a 
severe  headach  may  be  cured  by  well  rubbing  the  feet. 
Persons  accustomed  to  headachs,  should  not  have  their 
heads  closely  shaved,  ncithtr  should  they  bathe,  nor  use 
exercise  immediately  after  food,  but  they  should  use  friction, 
and  anoint  the  head  with  oil.  When,  because  of  sedentary 
life,  the  system  becomes  infirm,  and  the  chylopoietic  vessels 
inactive,  then  gentle  friction  over  the  whole  region  of  the 
belly,  every  morning  in  bed,  is  of  excellent  service, 
preventing  adhesions,  and  promoting  the  expulsion  of 
the  insensible  perspiration.  Sanctorius  observes,  that 
the  stretching  and  yawning  after  sleep  is  entirely  occasioned 
by  the  abundance  of  perspirable  matter  ready  to  be  thrown  - 
off.  If,  by  stretching  and  yawning,  when  we  awake  in  the 
morning,  we  throw  off  more  refuse  vapour  than  in  the  course 
of  three  hours  at  any  subsequent  time  of  day,  how  much 
more  shall  we  discharge  by  means  of  friction  ?  The  weari¬ 
ness  that  is  sometimes  felt  after  sleep  (being  only  from  an 
obstructed  perspiration)  is  speedily  removed  by  friction. 
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By  momentarily  emptying  the  veins,  gentle  friction  caused 
the  arterial  blood  more  rapidly  to  flow  in,  increasing  the 
velocity  of  the  circulation,  diffusing  vital  heat,  and  augment- 
ing  vigour*.  Friction,  by  attracting  and  drawing  the  juices 
outwardly,  fills  out  the  surface  of  the  body,  giving  it  a  tur- 
gescency  and  mellowness  that  is  very  comely,  and  much 
wanted  in  thin  and  dry  habits.  Lean  horses,  with  a  sordid 
cuticle,  when  frequently  and  well  curried,  recover  their  flesh 
and  vigour ;  and  Galen  restored  many  thin  and  enervated 
persons  to  flesh  and  strength  t,  by  advising  friction  with  oil 
before  breakfast,  or  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Persons  of  loose  weak  fibre  may  be  rubbed  with  flannel, 
fumigated  with  amber  or  mastich ;  but  the  frictions  should 
be  gentle  if  the  body  is  infirm  5  for  by  thus  pressing  on  the 
veins  only,  we  lightly  quicken  the  motion  of  the  blood  to¬ 
wards  the  heart,  causing,  in  return,  a  more  genial  flow  of 
juices  through  the  whole  body.  Friction,  for  the  purposes  of 
general  health,  should  be  applied  over  the  greatest  congeries 
of  nerves,  as  on  the  head,  the  neck,  the  spine,  under  the 
arms,  the  knees,  and  on  the  rim  of  the  belly.  After  hard 
or  severe  exercise,  friction  is  highly  serviceable,  causing  the 
reabsorption  of  extravasated  juices.  This  extravasation  is 
apparent  in  the  blackness  of  the  muscles  and  adipose  mem¬ 
brane  of  an  hare  hard  hunted  ;  and  we  know,  that  rubbing  a 
race-horse,  after  a  heat,  so  brings  back  the  juices  to  their 
proper  channels,’  and  so  pleasurably  stimulates  the  animal, 
as  to  preclude  all  languishment  or  ineptitude  for  further 
exertion. 

1  '  -  #  ■  ►  -  •  •  v  .  • 


*  Six  hogs  of  the  true  Norfolk  breed,  of  nearly  equal  weight, 
were  put  up  to  fatten  at  the  same  time  :  they  had  the  same  quantity 
of  food  and  litter  during  seven  weeks  :  three  were  permitted  to 
wallow  in  their  own  filth,  and  the  other  three  were  kept  dean, 
and  daily  well  rubbed  wilh  a  curry-comb.  The  dean  hogs  ate  a 
less  quantity  of  pease  by  seven  bushels  than  the  dirty  swine,  yet 
weighed,  when  killed,  more  by  six  stone  and  four  pounds, 
j*  De  Sanitate  tuenda,  lib.  v.  c.  3.  tom.  vi,  p.  143. 
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Very  strong  and  violent  friction  presses  on  the  arterial 
blood,  and  hardens  the  flesh  even  to  callosity  (as  in  the  hands 
of  seamen  and  watermen) ;  or  it  so  much  increases  the  action, 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  as  to  occasion  sweat,  which,  if 
often  excited,  leaves  the  body  parched  and  dry,  and  so  wastes 
the  health,  as  to  prevent  longevity,  Hard-working  people 
Soon  shrivel  and  look  old;  but  amongst  the  poor,  the  women 
generally  live  longer  than  men,  because  their  employments  are 
Jess  laborious. 

When  the  body  is  exhausted  by  sweat,  whether  from  labour 
or  disease,  then  oil  well  rubbed  in,  is  an  admirable  substitute 
for  that  natural  provision  of  unctuous  matter,  so  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  motion,  and  to  preserve  the  pliancy  of  the 
muscles. 

4 

In  colliquative  sweats  it  may  be  proper  to  anoint  the  body 
with  an  ointment,  consisting  of  one  ounce  of  soft  pomatum, 
and  ten  drops  of  vitriolic  acid,  well  rubbed  together  in  a  glass 
mortar. 

Oil  obtunds  all  acrid  matter.  It  shields  the  body  from 
erosions.  It  warms  it.  It  preserves  the  skin  in  a  mel¬ 
low  state,  and  guards  it  from  the  coldness  and  acidity  of 
the  air;  for  though  the  oxygen  of  cold  air  thickens  oil, 
yet,  in  return,  the  oil  acts  upon  that,  and  makes  it  weakef 
and  more  mild.  When,  through  want  of  sufficient  animal 
heat  and  circulation,  the  transpiratory  matter  stagnates  and 
is  condensed,  and  the  legs  and  thighs  swell  or  feel  a  $  cold 
as  marble,  then  warm  oil  well  rubbed  in,  will  restore  the 
heat,  and  resolve  the  swelling. 

It  is  said  that  fat  people  are  less  susceptible  of  cold  than 
lean  ;  but  this,  I  conceive,  is  a  mistake;  for  animal  fat  owes 
its  congelation  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  acidity  combined 
with  it,  and  which  cannot  be  unfolded  otherwise  than  by  heat  s 
moreover,  the  globules  of  fat  in  the  body,  though  contiguous , 
are  not  continuous ,  being  inclosed  in  small  films;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  there  is  room  enough  for  the  air  to  pass  :  and  we 
know;  that  fat  people  complain  of  cold  as  much  as  lean,  and 
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that  fat  "swine  and  dormice  are  miserably  perceptible  of  cold 
air  and  cold  winds.  But  if  fat  persons  are  not  warmer  than 
others,  yet  their  skin  is  whiter,  because  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  fat  with  animal  alkali ;  hence  it  is  that  the  fattest 
parts  of  the  human  body  are  the  whitest.  Fat  gives  round¬ 
ness  and  beauty  to  the  human  figure :  when  there  is  little 
or  no  fat,  the  skin  is  contracted  into  unsightly  wrinkles ; 
the  cuticle  becomes  rough ;  it  decays,  and  a  new  one  is  pro¬ 
duced^.  Serpents  and  shell-fish  are  yearly  new-coated,  and 
some  trees,  as  yews,  though  in  a  course  of  years,  reno¬ 
vate  their  bark.  Leuwenhoek  remarked  that,  in  washing  his 
hands,  particles  of  the  skin  were  rubbed  off  j  and  therefore  it 
is  a  fair  conjecture,  that,  in  our  farinaceous  diet,  in  our 
bread  and  pastry,  we  daily  eat  exuvial  particles  of  human 

r 

skin. 

Oil  externally  applied  affords  nourishment  to  the  body ;  for, 
being  absorbed,  it  is  carried  with  the  chyle,  into  the  blood. 
If  it  be  said  that  inunction  fills  up  the  excretory  pores,  ob¬ 
structing  the  passage  of  Sweat  and  insensible  perspiration,  I 
answer,  from  my  own  experience  of  many  years,  that  it  does 
not  f  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  exhalants,  so  far  from  being 
obstructed  by  fine  oil,  if  friction  be  used,  are  quickened  in 
their  action  to  an  increased  discharge  of  perspiratory  matter, 
not  only  from  the  stimulus  of  the  rubber,  but  because  oil, 
combined  with  animal  alkali,  forms  a  soap  that  cleanses  the 
pores  of  the  skin  from  that  luting  incrusting  sordes,  which 
covers  even  the  most  delicate  persons,  and  which  the  vapour- 

*  The  blood  is  also  continually  in  a  state  of  change 3  it  forms 
oilier  matter,  but  the  loss  is  supplied  by  food  that  passes  into  the 
stomach  3  thence  into  the  intestines  3  thence  into  the  lacteals,  where 
it  becomes  chyle  ;  thence  it  passes  into  the  thoracic  duct 3  thence 
to  the  left  subclavian  vein  3  thence  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  3 
theiTce  to  the  lungs,  where  it  is  purified  by  the  atmospheric  air  3 
thence,  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  3  thence  to  the  arteries  3  thence 
to  the  veins  3  and  thence  to  the  heart  again. 

f  The  surface  of  the  cuticle  is  always  and  naturally  covered  with 
an  unctuous  or  oily  secretion  3  and  this  uoetuosity  is  more  particu- 
tularly  conspicuous  in  negroes. 
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bath  soon  discovers  to  the  individual  * * * §.  Cleanliness  is  an 
excellent  preservative  of  health  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
where  there  is  habitual  purity  of  body,  there  is  also  purity  of 
mind;  but  if  the  orifices  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  be  clogged 
with  dirt,  then  insensible  perspiration  and  absorption  are  pre¬ 
vented  ;  hence  foul  blood,  bad  health,  and  bad  spirits  f.  . 

The  ancients,  who  were  in  the  frequent  practice  of  inunc¬ 
tion,  never  found  fine  oil  obstructive  of  the  pores,  and  there¬ 
fore,  when  they  wished  to  stop  or  hinder  perspiration,  they 
used  wax  with  their  oil  :  such  were  their  precious  ceromata, 
as  of  saffron,  sweet  marjoram,  fenugreek,  fieur  de  luce,  and 
of  roses ;  and  not  thinking  even  these  unguents  sufficiently 
obstructive,  they,  after  inunction,  rolled  themselves  in  sand, 
especially  before  engaging  in  gymnastic  exercise. 

The  ancient  Britons,  a  sturdy  and  long-lived  race,  preserved 
themselves  from  cold  airj,  and  the  injuries  of  their  variable 
climate,  by  paints  and  unguents,  which  they  contrived  should 
be  as  fashionably  various  in  colour  on  their  naked  bodies,  as 
.the  dyes  on  modern  dress  §.  According  to  Camden,  the 
Britons  derived  their  name  from  this  universal  usage  :  Brit,  in 
the  ancient  language  of  the  island,  signifying  any  thing  paint¬ 
ed,  stained,  or  coloured  The  ancient  names  of  persons 


*  A  spot  of  grease  on  buff  leather  is  instantly  taken  out  by  the 
siq.  kali  praep.  forming  a  soap  that  acts  as  a  cleanser. 

f  The  yellow  fever,  bilious  and  malignant,  that  has  proved  so 
destructive  in  America,  seems  originally  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  accumulated  filth  in  and  near  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  and 
therefore  the  general  cleanliness  of  the  city,  and  the  particular  clean¬ 
liness  of  every  inhabitant,  should  be  in  his  ted  on. 

Temperance  in  diet,  friction  with  oil,  the  air-bath,  soap  and 
water,  and  the  frequent  change  of  linen,  are  great  preventives  of 
this  disease  and  many  others. 

+  All  oils  are  saturated  with  phlogiston  :  hence  it  is,  that  any  of 
the  essential  oils,  mixed  with  an  highly  coventrated  nitrous  acid, 
and  a  little  of  the  vitriolic,  instantly  produce  flame. 

§  The  late  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  “  that  a  Pandour,  when  he  gets  a 
shirt,  greases  it  to  make  it  last  j”  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
greases  it  to  keep  him  warm. 

J1  Uie  Roman  historians  uniformly  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  by  the  appellation  of  jffritanni,  or  Picti.  The  term  Picti 
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were  expressive  of  colour,  as  are  also  our  modern  names,  as 
Brown,  Green,  and  White.  But  if  the  ancient  Britons 
used  unguents  to  defend  themselves  from  cold  air,  and  to 
decorate  the  person,  the  natives  of  Caffraria  (the  Hottentots) 
rub  themselves  with  oily  mixtures  to  keep  off  venomous 
insects,  that  never  settle  on  a  body  smeared  with  unguent, 
especially  such  as  is  foul  and  rancid  *,  as  whale  or  train  oil  ; 
therefore  the  Hottentots  use,  in  preference,  the  most  rancid 
oil  and  the  vilest  sort  of  kitchen-stuff.  In  Italy  the  dairy¬ 
men  rub  the  Parmasan  cheese  over  with  linseed-oil,  to  pier- 
serve  it  from  insects  ;  and  we  read  in  Herodotus  (lib.  ii. 
cap.  94.)  that  the  Egyptians,  who  lived  near  the  marshes, 
used  an  unguent  (kiki)  of  a  stinking  smell  to  repel  flies  : 
persons  then  that  are  accustomed  to  anoint  themselves  with 
the  most  inodorous  and  purest  oil,  will  be  safe  from  the  bite 
of  insects;  for  it  is  well  known  to  pastrycooks  in  London, 
that  no  fly  will  touch  venison,  nor  any  other  meat,  if  rubbed 
over  with  the  finest  salad  oil ;  and  naturalists  assure  us,  that 

f-  "  *: 

many  insects  have  their  wind-pipes  on  their  backs  f  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  when  smeared  with  oil,  they  die  through  suffoca¬ 
tion.  But  the  use  of  oil,  externally,  on  the  human  body, 
more  especially  deserves  our  attention,  as  it  has  been  found 
preventive  of  the  pestilential  and  putrid  fever  called  the 

■  —  — — T»  --  1  1  1  1  .  ■»—  ■■  ...■■■■■  ■■  1  —  ib  .n. ■■  — ■■  "  ■ 

was  not  known  3s  a  national  name  till  the  Romans  advanced  into 
the  north  of  Britain. 

*  The  rancidity  of  oil  is  owing  to  its  loss  of  fixed  air :  but  the 
fixed  air  may  be  restored  j  for  if  a  sponge  imbibed  with  a  soft  paste 
of  alum  and  absorbent  earth,  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel 
containing  oil,  the  absorbent  earth  will  unite  with  the  vitriolic  acid 
of  the  alum,  leaving  the  clay  of  the  alum;  hence  a  new  salt  will 
be  formed:  but  in  every  such  decomposition  and  new  combination, 
air  is  extracted,  which  mixing  with  the  oil  destroys  rancidity;  or, 
mix  with  rancid  oil  1  -  10th  of  the  pulp  of  fruit,  as  apples,  or  plums, 
or  strawberries.  Set  this  mixture  in  a  warm  place,  where  it  will 
ferment ;  assist  the  fermentation  with  a  little  honey  if  not  sufficient,. 
The  oil  afterwards  drawn  off  will  be  not  at  all  rancid. 

■f  Malpighius  de  Bombyce. 

»  3 
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plague.  In  a  pamphlet,  published  at  Vienna,  anno  1797,. 
by  Count  Berchtold,  we  are  informed,  that  Lewis  de  Pavia, 
chaplain  at  St. v  Anthony’s  hospital,  at  Smyrna,  after  five 
years  experience  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  oil,  externally 
applied,  in  the  hospital,  found  plain  oil  not  only  to  be  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  the  plague,  but  also  the  cure. 

“  Immediately  after  a  person  is  infected,  he  must  be  put 
into  a  close  room,  and,  near  a  brazier  of  hot  coals,  be  very 
briskly  rubbed,  with  a  sponge,  dipped  in  warm  olive-oil,  in 
order  to  produce  a  profuse  sweat ;  during  the  friction,  sugar 
and  juniper-berries  must  burn  on  the  fire,  to  excite  a  dense 
and  hot  smoke,  which  will  be  found  verv  conducive  to  the 
sweat.  The  friction  should  not  continue  long,  and  a  pint  of 
oil  is  enough  for  one  inunction.  The  first  rubbing  is  gene¬ 
rally  followed  by  a  very  copious  sweat :  if  not,  the  operation 
must  be  repeated,  first  wiping  the  body  with  a  warm  and 
clean  cloth.  To  promote  sweat,  the  patient  may  take  any 
warm  drink,  as  elder-flower  tea,  8c c.  The  operation  must 
be  repeated  once  a  day,  till  symptoms  of  recovery  appear. 
Tumours  on  the  body  should  be  gently  rubbed  till  near  sup¬ 
puration  ;  when  they  should  be  dressed  with  the  usual  plan¬ 
ters.  If  inunction  has  been  neglected  till  a  diarrhoea  has 
ensued,  then  there  is  but  littie  hope  of  cure  ;  nevertheless, 
some  patients  have  recovered  by  inunction  after  a  diarrhoea 
has  actually  taken  place.  The  patient,  during  the  cura¬ 
tive  process,  should  submit  to  a  light  and  abstemious  diet  ; 
for  indigestion,  in  any  stage  of  the  disease,  is  always  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  person  who  rubs  the  patient,  should  anoint 
himself  with  oil  before  he  begins  his  service  ;  and  he  should 
avoid  the  breath  of  the  infected.  1  here  is  no  instance  of 
the  anointers  having  ever  caught  the  infection.  Of  more 
than  a  million  of  persons  who  died  of  the  plague  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  during  the  space  of  four  years,  not  one 
oilman,  or  dealer  in  oil,  was  in  the  least  infected.” 

The  cure  of  the  plague  by  the  use  of  oil,  probably  sue- 
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eeeds  by  the  oil’s  antispasmodic  power  over  the  too  contracted 
exhalants,  enabling  them,  through  relaxation,  to  discharge 
the  morbific  matter  on  the  skin  ;  or  it  may  check  and  destroy 
the  progress  of  putrefaction,  by  preventing  the  extrication  of 
gas  :  hence,  perhaps,  the  great  use  of  inunction  to  aged  per¬ 
sons,  whose  juices  are,  in  some  degree,  putrescent. 

In  dropsy,  arising  from  a  weakened  elasticity  or  debility 
of  the  absorbents,  which  cannot  take  up  the  water  in  the 
cavities  *,  it  is  certainly  good  practice  to  use  friction  with 
oilt,  which  both  warms  and  quickens  the  general  circulation, 
and  enables  the  inhalants  to  act  with  energy,  and  more 
especially  if  the  dropsical  parts  be  compressed  by  liga¬ 
tures.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  dropsy,  the  body 
should  be  kept  in  a  soluble  state,  not  by  drastics,  but  by 
gentle  evacuants,  promotive  of  absorption,  as  No.  II. 

In  a  serous  colluvies  of  sluggish  humours,  as  in  some 
elderly  people,  and  also  in  bilious  habits,  I  have  never  found 
a  more  beneficial  aperient,  or  stomach  purge,  than  No.  III. 
At  night  two  moderately  sized  pills  should  be  taken,  and  in 
the  morning  one. 

A  bad  and  bilious  habit  of  body  may  be  much  amended 
by  the  occasional  use  of  No.  III.  also  by  the  use  of  the  air- 
bath,  the  daily  exercise  of  running  friction,  and  inunction. 
The  lepra  Graecorum  may  be  much  relieved,  if  not  quite 
cured,  by  anointing  the  body  with  oil  and  the  juice  of  dock- 


*  The  minute  arteries  that  exclude  the  red  globules  of  the  blood, 
convey  the  serous  part  to  the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  muscles  that 
slide  over  one  another,  improperly  called  cavities  ;  or  they  carry 
these  fluids  to  the  viscera,  the  glands,  the  nerves,  and  the  bones; 
or  they  terminate  in  the  skin,  and  are  properly  called  exhalants. 

f  Friction  with  oil  deserves  trial  in  dropsy;  for  it  certainly  ex¬ 
cites  a  new  action  in  the  system,  and  greatly  promotes  the  discharge 
of  urine,  which  may  prove  an  effectual  and  radical  cure, 

J  Where  there  is  great  crudity,  the  using  of  violent  exercise  soon 
after  meals,  may  cause  a  scabbed  scurvy  ;  but  sloth  and  sleep  may 
be  equally  mischievous ;  gentle  walking  is  much  to  be  recommend¬ 
ed  after  meals. 
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root ;  or  by  rubbing  the  scabbed  parts  with  No.  IV.  and  by 
the  use  of  arum,  No.  V. 

In  leucophlegmatic  diseases,  the  rubbing  of  the  parts 
aflected  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  oil,  may  prove  service¬ 
able. 

In  the  small-pock,  when  the  face  feels  stiff,  and  the  pus¬ 
tules  become  hard  and  crusty,  anointing  with  oil  will  ease 
the  tensive  pain,  and  prevent  putrescency. 

In  pleurisy,  besides  other  means  of  cure,  an  emollient  lini¬ 
ment  of  oil,  and  the  juice  oi  marshmallows,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied,  morning  and  evening,  with  good  effect. 

In  the  peripneumonia  notha,  on  the  days  when  no  laxative 
is  taken,  small  and  frequent  sips  of  oil,  or  the  emulsion 
No.  T,  will  be  found  useful. 

When  the  matter  of  cough  is  too  viscid  for  easy  expectora¬ 
tion,  the  lohoch,  No.  XXXV.  will  be  found  highly  service¬ 
able,  which  not  only  quiets  the  importunacy  of  the  disease, 
hut,  if  persisted  in,  will  restore  and  recruit  exhausted  nature. 
A  sluggish  viscidity  of  juices  in  young  people,  is  best  cured 
by  the  preparations  of  iron,  as  in  the  second  preparation  of 
No.  X.  ;  but  in  the  aged,  friction,  and  sometimes  inunction, 
with  warm  oil,  must  be  used,  especially  when  the  joints  are 
stiff  and  cold,  and  the  fibres  hard  ami  rigid,  through  wanf 
of  nature’s  bland  oleaginous  juice  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
so  abundant  in  blooming  youth.  The  English  Hippocrates 
(Dr.  Sydenham)  observed  (sect.  i.  cap.  iv.),  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  mere  heat,  as  in  a  warm  bed,  or  by  warm  nap¬ 
kins,  did  little  good  ;  but  that  the  oleaginous  effluvia  from 
sleeping  with  a  young  and  healthy  child  did  much,  whose 
abundant  and  essential  oil  is  in  a  constant  evaporation  t. 


f  Ever}r  creature  has  its  own  peculiar  essential  oil ;  a  dog  will 
smell  out  his  master  in  a  crowd  of  a  thousand  people.  The  eva¬ 
poration  of  young  animals  has  mere  of  oxygen  gas,  and  the  efflux 
of  the  old  more  of  azote.  Butchers  and  their  families  are  generally 
healthy,  because  they  copiously  inhale  an  oily  vapour  from  young 
animals  just  killed.  Might  not  the  inhaling  of  the  steam  of  a  sheep- 
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The  best  substitute  for  this  balsamic  restorative  is  friction 
with  warm  oil  (hydrogen  and  carbon),  before  a  large  lire  in 
a  warm  room.  In  scirrhous  cases,  whether  of  liver  or  spleen, 
gentle  friction  over  the  part  should  be  very  frequently  used ;  and 
if  there  be  chronic  heat,  or  dryness  in  the  system,  the  cam¬ 
phor  mixture  should  be  frequently  taken  :  but  European  sol¬ 
diers,  exposed  to  excessive  heat  in  hot  climates,  should  anoint 
themselves  with  ceromata,  to  prevent  waste  of  strength  ;  and, 
after  exposure  to  heavy  rains,  or  when  quartered  in  damp 
camps  or  barrack* *,  they  should  daily  anoint  with  oil,  or,  at 
least,  rub  themselves  all  over  with  rough  rubbers ;  for,  being 
generally  in  the  prime  of  life,  such  friction  would  soon  rouse 
their  native  warmth,  and  prevent  disease. 

After  hard  labour,  or  excessive  fatigue,  the  outward  use  of 
oil  is  very  restorative  and  refreshing  *,  as  is  testified,  not  only 
by  the  practice  of  the  athletse  of  old,  but  also  by  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  some  modern  athletse  (mowers  of  grass  at  Hendon), 
who,  when  spent  with  fatigue  at  task*work,  were  almost  in¬ 
stantaneously  recovered  by  inunction. 

After  warm  bathing,  the  application  of  an  odoriferous  oil  f 
on  the  skin,  is  delightfully  salubrious;  but  if  that  cannot 
easily  be  obtained,  the  body,  after  inunction  with  plain  oil. 


skin,  recently  stripped  from  the  animal,  be  of  great  service  in  all  pul¬ 
monary  complaints  ?  Quere  :  Whether  living  with  young  and 
healthy  people  does  not  generate  health  ?  Fac  et  spera  1 

*  Then  with  a  short  repast  relieve  their  toil. 

And  o’er  their  limbs  diffuse  ambrosial  oil.’’  Pope,  Gdyss.  B. 
f  The  coronation  oil  for  Charles  the  Second,  King  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  was  as  follows  : 

Flowers  of  the  most  fragrant  jasmin  four  ounces,  Rowers  of  roses 
four  ounces,  infused  in  six  ounces  of  oil  of  ben  nut :  add  of  oil  of 
roses  half  an  ounce,  oil  of  cinnamon  three  drachms,  flowers  of 
benzoin  prepared  one  ounce,  ambergrise  five  drachms,  musk  and 
civet  of  each  one  drachm  and  a  half :  mix  these  well  together. — 
N.  B.  The  flowers,  when  gathered,  should  be  quite  dry,  and  free 
from  any  dampness  or  dew. 

The  holy  anointing  oil.  Exodus,  xxx.  22,  23,  24  : — Pure  myrrh 
two  pounds,  cinnamon  one  pound,  calamus  aromaticus  one  pound, 
cassia  two  pounds,  oil  .ten  pounds,  .  .. 
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may  be  scented  with  two  or  three  drops  of  any  essential  oil, 
as  of  bergamot,  rosemary,  or  lavender,  well  rubbed  in.  My 
ordinary  mode  of  applying  oil  externally  is,  to  overspread, 
with  the  finest  olive-oil,  a  flannel  mit  (to  fit  the  hand,  with 
a  hole  therein  for  the  thumb  to  pass),  and  with  this,  to  rub 
over  every  part  of  the  trunk,  limbs,  and  head,  wheresoever  the 
bands  can  reach,  particularly  the  regions  of  the  liver  and  spleen 
and  the  spine,  until  the  skin  feels  smooth  and  mellow ;  then, 
with  my  bare  hand,  I  spread  over  the  body  some  two  or 
three  drops  of  bergamot,  or  any  other  agreeable  perfume. 
The  method  of  impregnating  oil  with  the  odour  of  flowers, 
as  of  jasmin,  violets,  roses,  hyacinths,  lily  of  the  valley, 
tuberose,  jonquils,  and  clove  gilly-flowers,  is  by  dipping 
some  fine  carded  cotton  in  oil,  and  placing  it  at  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel.  On  this  cotton,  spread  a  thick  layer  of  fresh- 
gathered  flowers ;  above  which,  put  more  cotton  dipped  in 
oil ;  and  thus  alternately  place  cotton  and  flowers,  till  the 
vessel  (which  should  be  of  tin  or  porcelain,  with  a  cover  to 
skrew  down)  be  quite  full.  By  digestion,  during  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  a  water-bath,  the  oil  will  be  impregnated  with 
the  scent  of  the  flowers,  and  then  the  oil  should  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  cotton  in  a  press.  N.B.  Ben-nut  oil,  because  not 
subject  to  rancidity,  is  the  best  for  this  purpose*. 

If  oil  poured  on  the  troubled  waves  of  the  sea  can  assuage 
their  restlessness,  so  inunction  over  the  human  frame  may 
sooth  the  irritability  of  the  nerves,  and  restore  the  mind  to 
tranquillity  :  therefore,  when  there  is  an  indirect  debility, 
and  consequent  spasm  in  the  nervous  system,  whether  from 
vexation,  ebricty,  voluptuous  excesses,  or  from  causes  that 


*  Of  the  variously  scented  ointments,  perhaps  none  is  more 
agreeable  than  the  fell-owing  : 

Pine  pomatum  one  ounce,  white  wax  one  drachm  :  melt  these 
together,  then  add  of  essential  oil  of  lemon-peel  half  a  drachm, 
essential  oil  of  orange-peel,  essential  oil  of  balm,  of  each  twelve 
drops,  oil  of  cinnamon  six  drops  :  rub  these  together  for  an  oint¬ 
ment  for  the  hair. 
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are  inherent  in  the  constitution  5  then  inunction  is  much  to 
be  advised,  either  in  the  cool  air  of  the  bed-chamber,  or  be- 
fore  a  good  fire,  or  in  the  sun’s  rays,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  who  had  their  solaria  (the  highest  apartments  of 
their  houses),  where  they  anointed  themselves  with  oil,  and 
walked,  or  sat,  without  any  covering,  in  the  indulgence  of 
a  pleasurable  degree  of  warmth, 

I  precor  :  et  totos,  avida  cute,  combibe  soles 
Quam  formosus  eris  *  !  Martial. 

Vide  Epist.  C.  Plinii  ad  Calvisium,  Lib'.  3.  Ep.  1. 

Often,  during  the  severity  of  the  winter,  we  see,  in  the 
houses  of  the  opulent,  young  persons  of  phlegmatic  tem¬ 
perament,  in  a  shivering,  unhappy  state  of  existence,  seem¬ 
ingly  perishing  with  cold,  because  of  their  sedentary  and  in¬ 
active  life  :  their  muscles  are  lank,  or  bloated  3  their  face 
pale,  their  mind  listless  and  wretched  :  instead  of  exciting 
warmth  by  exercise,  as  running,  jumping,  swinging  leads,  or 
dancing,  they  codie  themselves  over  a  fire  wrapped  up  in 
flannel,  that  may  excite  indeed,  but  will  retain,  a  fetid  per¬ 
spiration.  These  cold  and  spongy  constitutions  might  be  re¬ 
lieved,  1st,  By  strong  exercise,  that  would  oblige  the  arteries 
to  propel  their  fluids  with  such  force  into  the  exhalant  vessels, 
as  would  produce  warmth,  and  restore  the  body  to  comfort. 

2dly,  By  using  a  dry  and  cardiac  diet,  as  of  game,  roast 
meat,  and  spicy  bread.  But  though  animal  food  w'arms  up 
the  system  and  imparts  strength,  yet  if  eaten  too  much  or 
too  often,  as  at  breakfast,  it  brings  on  an  indirect  debility, 
and  an  irritability  of  system,  though  certainly  not  so  much 
as  spirituous  liquors ;  nor  these,  so  highly  as  musk,  volatile 
alkali,  aether,  and  opium,  which  act  directly  on  the  living 
power.  Farinaceous  and  vegetable  diet  stimulates  only  by 
distending  the  vessels ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  used  with 


*  All  instruments  of  surgery,  except  the  lancet  employed  in 
vaccination,  ought  to  be  dipped  in  oil,  at  the  moment  before  they 
are  to  be  used,  which  wonderfully  diminishes  pain. 
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animal  food  as  antiseptic,  and  that  less  animal  food  may  be 
eaten. 

3dly,  By  abstaining  from  acids,  tepid  drink,  and  flatulent 
food.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  at  the  new  and  full 
of  the  moon  (because,  then,  the  atmospheric  air  is  at  its 
greatest  elevation,  the  sun  and  moon  conspiring  together  to 
attract  it  upwards),  the  air,  within  the  human  body,  (being 
less  pressed  upon  by  the  external  air,  than  at  the  other  two 

quarters  of  the  moon),  expands  and  so  distends  the  vessels 

/ 

as  to  cause  fulness  or  repletion,  and  therefore,  at,  or  a  little 
before  the  new  and  full  of  the  moon,  we  should  eat  and 
drink  less,  and  evacuate  redundant  phlegm,  which,  at  these 
times,  will  be  more  readily  and  more  abundantly  discharged. 
Jf  the  redundant  and  acrimonious  matter  be  inclined  to  pass 
off  by  expectoration,  frequent  but  gentle  emetics  should  be 
used,  or  nauseating  doses  of  ipecacuanha  or  antimony,  or  a 
little  of  the  tobacco-lcaf  chewed  ;  and  the  bowels  be  kept 
open  by  No.  III.  Vertigo  (or  fancying  that  objects  are 
turning  round)  arises  commonly  from  repletion,  or  from  too 
great  tension  of  the  extremities  of  the  small  arteries  ;  here, 
vomits  and  blisters,  and  No.  III.  will  be  found  useful,  as 
also  the  frequent  rubbing  of  the  head  and  forehead  with  a 
broad  and  pure  gold  ring,  on  the  tip  of  the  second  finger. 
J  mention  this  sort  of  rubber,  because  it  is  a  powerful  dis¬ 
perser  of  stagnant  matter,  and  because  it  may  be  said  always 
to  be  at  hand. 

i  * 

Gold,  the  most  precious  of  metals,  possesses  all  the  me- 
tattic  characteristics.  It  is  the  heaviest  of  all  metals,  conse¬ 
quently  of  all  known  bodies  ;  a  cubic  foot  of  gold  weighing 
1326  pounds.  Its  ductility  is  so  great,  that  one  ounce  of 
gold  is  said  to  be  enough  to  cover  or  gild  a  silver  wire  of 
13CO  miles  in  length.  It  is  opaque  ;  for  though  b-aten  into 
leaves  so  thin  as  to  float  in  the  air,  yet  it  cannot  be  seer* 
through,  save  by  its  cracks  made  by  the  hammer.  Its  te¬ 
nacity  is  so  great,  that  a  gold  wire  of  one  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  shall  support  a  weight  of  500  pounds.  Pure 
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gold  was  said,  by  the  Arabian  physicians,  to  be  a  great 
streogthener  and  comforter  of  the  nervous  system;  and  I 
believe  it  is,  if  used  as  a  rubber;  for  the  human  body  is 
oleaginous,  and  oil  is  in  affinity  with  gold  ;  for  pour  any 
light  and  essential  oil  upon  a  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia, 
and  if  the  mixture  be  shaken  up,  the  gold  will  be  seen  to 
pass  into  the  oily  matter :  but  the  solutions  of  gold,  as  the 
auruni  potabile,  and  the  various  precipitates,  are  justly  ex¬ 
ploded  in  medical  practice,  because  of  the  very  dangerous 
effects  of  the  drugs  necessarily  employed  in  the  solution. 

In  some  phlegmatic  or  sanguineous  temperaments,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  leprous  and  scorbutic,  there  shall  be  an 
involuntary  habit  of  smiling,  even  at  the  recital  of  calamitous 
events,  that  shall  excite  the  reproach  and  scorn  of  those  who 
cannot  distinguish  the  difference  between  idiocy  and  nervous 
debility;  the  more  these  very  nervous  persons  strive  to  re¬ 
strain  themselves,  the  more  shall  the  mouth  be  con¬ 
vulsed  with  smiles,  for  the  very  attempt  to  brace,  excites  an 
instant  irritability  of  the  zygomatic  muscles,  that  is  not 
speedily  to  be  allayed  :  that  this  is  so,  is  proved  by  analogy; 
for  as  he  that  would  not  swallow  his  saliva,  is  fain  to  secrete 
and  swallow  the  more ;  so  the  nervous  person  that  would 
restrain  his  propensity  to  smile,  but  the  more  excites  the 
elevatores  angulorum  oris  to  swell  the  checks  into  a  grin. 
Such  offerers  would  do  well  to  attend  to  the  following 
hints  : 

Before  going  into  company  sip  cold  water,  or  a  tea¬ 
spoon-full  of  any  nauseating  drug,  as  the  liq.  ammoniae 
acefatis.  If  the  heat  of  the  viscera,  or  the  internal  heat,  be 
great,  as  it  commonly  is  when  there  be  pimples  or  blotches 
on  the  face,  then  unfermented  drink  is  to  be  recommended 
generally,  as  barley-water,  toast  and  water,  or  whey ;  the 
diet  should  be  moist,  cooling,  and  insipid.  The  camphor 
mixture,  or  the  decoction  of  the  elm* bark,  may  be  taken  :  but 
above  all  things  the  cold  water  bath,  at  proper  opportunities; 
and  the  air-bath  should  be  used  every  morning  ;  even  the 
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coldest  weather  in  the  winter  season  should  be  no  hinderance 
to  this  daily  exposure ;  for  the  body,  when  entirely  naked, 
is  in  no  danger  from  cold,  nor  even  from  damp,  while  under 
the  action  of  a  rubber;  the  external  circulation  of  the  juices 
being,  by  the  rubber,  sufficiently  increased  to  counteract  the 
sedative  effects  of  cold.  This  exposure  will  brace  the  nerves, 
and  so  force  the  fibres  to  cohere  as  to  give  strength  and  health 
to  the  whole  system  ;  then  will  the  mind  congratulate  itself 
on  its  restoration  to  firm  comfort,  and  a  delightsomeness  of 
health  will  ensue,  exquisite  and  indescribable. 

The  human  mind,  though  immaterial,  and  without  length, 
breadth,  or  thickness,  may  be,  figuratively,  considered  as 
the  axletree,  around  which  the  wheel  of  life  can  best  turn  ; 
and  though  it  be  unconscious  of  its  modes  of  actiori,  yet  it 
works  wonders  in  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body  ;  some¬ 
times  quelling  irregularity,  inducing  order  and  moderation  ; 
sometimes  exciting  whirlwinds  and  tempests  of  agitation. 
Thus,  when  the  mind  approves  its  consciousness  of  guiltless 
conduct,  and  feels  confidence  in  its  integrity,  the  nervous 
system  becomes  placid  and  serene,  and  the  general  health  is 
sound  and  strong;  but  when  it  is  on  the  fret,  or  in  misery, 
from  whatever  cause,  or  if  it  rages  or  is  maniacal,  then  the 
body  obeys  the  impulse  with  astonishing  celerity  and  force. 
Horror  shall  cause  the  hair  to  stare,  the  skin  to  shudder ; 
burning  desire  shall  inflame  the  very  marrow’  in  the  bones; 
fear  shall  add  wings  to  the  flying  feet,  and  cause  the  limbs 
to  tremble ;  or  so  constringe  and  fetter  the  whole  machine, 
as  to  bereave  it  entirely  of  motion,  or  the  muscles  shall  so 
contract  as  to  impel  the  blood  into  the  interior,  causing  a 
deathlike  paleness  in  the  cheek,  a  look  so  dull,  so  faint,  so 
spiritless,  so  woe -begone,  as  the  look  of  him 

“  Who  drew  Priam’s  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 

And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  wras  burnt : 

But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue.” 


Shakspeare. 
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Bat  though  the  mind  have  such  amazing  power  over  the 
body,  yet  the  various  temperaments  that  constitute  the  leading 
characters  of  mankind,  much  depend  on  bodily  organiza¬ 
tion *  *.  The  sanguineous  have  much  red  blood,  their  veins 
are  large  and  blue,  their  head  thin  of  hair,  the  flesh  soft  and 
abundant,  the  cheeks  of  a  rosy  colour :  generally  speaking* 
they  are  fond  of  pleasure;  the  passion  of  love  is  vehement, 
but  inconstant ;  their  anger  quick,  but  short.  The  phleg¬ 
matic  are  of  cold  and  moist  constitution,  and  their  diet  is 
generally  too  moist  and  gummy  ;  their  blood  abounds  with 
Serum  and  superfluous  water  ;  their  colour  is  pale,  and  the 
flesh  flaccid  ;  the  mind  is  usually  serene,  observant  of  de¬ 
corum,  but  inactive.  Elderly  persons  of  this  temperament 
should,  in  the  winter  season  especially,  chew  tobacco,  to 
discharge  their  too  abundant  and  cold  pituita;  or  use  No. 
XXXV.  and  gentle  laxatives,  as  No.  III.  If  the  stomach  be 
too  cold  and  weak  for  its  necessary  operations,  good  wine 
must  be  daily  resorted  to,  for  wine  warms  both  body  and 
mind  ;  and  because  it  gives  more  of  the  acumen  ingenii  than 
other  liquors,  it  may  he  said  to  be  the  cabaflus  of  the  poets 
(and  there  have  been  many  good  ones)  of  this  temperament. 

<c  Nulla  placere  diu  nec  vivere  carmina  possunt 

Quae  scribuntur  aquae  potoribus.” 

In  the  melancholic  temperament,  the  blood  is  too  thick 
and  viscid,  the  flesh  livid,  the  hair  dark,  the  head  commonly 
bald,  the  body  lean  and  dry  ;  the  mind  is  usually  constant  to 
its  purpose,  not  hasty,  not  irascible,  yet,  generally  speaking, 
too  mindful  of  its  wrongs. 

<(  Ipse  suum  cor  edens  hominum  vestigia  vitans.” 

/  t  , 

.  . .  -  ■  ■  ■■  ■"  ■  — ...  .  i  ■■  ,-i  - -  -  —  1 

*  If  it  be  granted  that  virtue  much  depends  on  contingencies  ; 

On  the  temperament  of  the  body  ; 

On  education  and  diet ;  and 

On  the  manners  of  the  age  we  live  in; 

I  conceive  that  a  wise  preceptor  might  work  these  to  very  good 
account  in  an  innocent  and  ingenuous  mind. 
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The  diseases  of  this  temperament  are  much  relieved  by 
cathartics;  but  emetics  are  seldom  proper,  especially  if  the 
chest  be  narrow,  or  the  body  inclinable  to  consumption  :  the 
various  sorts  of  whey  are  the  best  ordinary  drink,  particularly 
No.  VII.  made  from  the  magnesiae  sulphas. 

i 

From  these  temperaments  are  formed  the  rest,  as  the 
black  bilious  ;  the  flesh  of  a  brown  colour  ;  the  hair  black, 
crisp,  and  busky;  the  veins  large,  the  mind  (generally 

speaking)  capable,  but  splenetic.  No.  VIII.  is  an  excellent 

« 

laxative  for  these  bilious  persons. 

The  choleric  are,  commonly,  robust  and  active ;  the  flesh 
covered  with  a  yellow,  thick,  and  copious  pile  ;  the  angles 
of  the  eyes  are  red  ;  the  face  and  lips  are  also  red  ;  the  pulse 
is  usually  full  and  frequent ;  and  the  mind  capable,  but, 
generally  speaking,  hasty  and  impetuous. 

Shall  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  possible  to  alter  tempera¬ 
ments  ?  Certain  modes  of  living  will  do  much.  Eating 
raw  flesh  makes  men  ferocious  and  savage,  but  vegetable  diet 
renders  them  placable  and  mild  ;  but  vegetable  food  is  flatu¬ 
lent,  and  therefore  Pythagoras  forbad  eating  beans #  for 
various  fanciful  reasons ;  but  chiefly  lest  their  flatulency 
should  excite  unwarrantable  ideas,  which  may  also  be  checked 
by  avoiding  glutinous  food,  oysters  between  meals,  See. 
but,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  checks  is  anxiety  of  mind;  for 
then  the  soul  suffers  and  feels  its  torment  so  severely,  and  so 
deeply,  as  to  arouse  all  its  powers  to  cast  off  at  once,  and, 
perhaps,  entirely,  the  insidious  cause  of  its  disquiet. 

The  naturally  good  mind,  bent  backward  by  passion,  when 
that  cord  is  broken,  returns,  by  its  own  elastic  force,  to 
virtue.  When  principle  (the  germ  of  excellence)  remains 
unadulterated  by  mean  voluptuousness  and  vice,  the  mind 


*  “  The  Pythagorean  bean  was,  probably,  the  Nymphaea 
lumbo  of  Linnaeus.”  R,  A.  Salisbury,  V.  P.  L.  S. 
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will  clear  itself  from  other  stains,  and  regain  its  native 
purity. 

rf  Our  passions  gone,  and  reason  on  the  throne, 

Amas’d  we  see  the  mischief  we  have  done.” — Waller. 

Pythagoras  and  Plato  considered  diet  as  the  chief  instru¬ 
ment  of  their  physics,  judging  that  due  care,  in  this  respect, 
might  render  virtue  easily  attainable.  Pythagoras  forbad 
the  eating  of  animal  flesh,  not  only  through  his  belief  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  from  body  to  body,  but  because  he 
thought  such  food  would  give  the  body  supremacy  over  the 
mind.  Plato,  in  his  commonwealth,  forbad  wine  except  to 
the  sick,  accounting  it  too  high  a  cordial  and  stimulant  for 
persons  in  good  health.  Certainly  good  wine  is  the  best 
oordial  in  the  apothecary’s  shop. 

Solomon  advises  giving  6C  strong  drink  and  wine  to  him 
that  is  ready  to  perish,  or  to  those  of  heavy  heart.”  Curas 
educes  dissipat  Evius.  St.  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  to  use  a  little 
wine,  but  only  for  his  stomach’s  sake,  and  because  of  his 
often  infirmities. 

A  glass  or  two  of  good  wine,  with  a  biscuit,  strengthens 
a  weak  stomach,  and,  after  great  fatigue,  whether  of  body 
or  mind,  proves  an  excellent  cordial  :  it  increases  the  alacrity 
of  the  blood,  and  of  the  minute  arteries  to  disperse  nutrition; 
'but  though  highly  serviceable,  in  small  quantity,  yet  the 
spirit  of  wine,  too  concentrated  in  gin,  rum,  or  brandy,  is 
subversive  of  health,  causing  nervous  tremors,  cachexy,  dis¬ 
eased  liver,  leprous  eruptions,  unceasing  gout,  dropsy,  and 
a  broken  mind  ;  for  spirit,  or  alkohol,  takes  lip  the  water 
from  gelatinous  matter,  and  coagulates  it  intensely  ;  hence 
internal  scirrhi  and  coagula,  induced  by  the  elaboration  of  the 
chyle  and  blood,  that  are  as  petrifactions  of  the  solids  and 
fluids  of  the  body 

*  We  read.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  anno 
I/06,  of  a  woman,  accustomed  to  drunkenness,  and  who  died  of 
it,  whose  liver  and  Jungs  indurated,  and  whose  glands  wer© 

hardened  into  stone. 

c 
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For  the  relief  of  general  and  indirect  debility  and  loss  of 
appetite,  from  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  it  is  proper  to 
abstain  from  one  fourth  part  of  the  usual  and  daily  dose  ;  if, 
hi  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  the  appetite  for  food  somewhat 
returns,  refrain  from  another  fourth  ;  and  so  refrain,  until  the 
burning  liquor  be  safely  exchanged  for  a  little  good  wine. 
When,  indeed,  there  is  such  a  resolution  of  the  stomach  as 
that  it  rejects  food,  and  the  body  is  bereft  of  nourishment, 
then  there  is  but  little  hope  of  recovery,  and  then  strong 
wines,  or  spirits  and  water,  must  freely  be  allowed  and  ad¬ 
ministered.  Here  be  it  observed,  that  a  glass  of  spirituous 
liquor  is  least  hurtful  after  a  draught  of  ale,  or  any  mucila¬ 
ginous  drink ;  and  perhaps  it  is,  in  this  way,  useful,  espe-.. 
cially  after  very  hard  labour  or  exercise. 

When  there  is  great  heat  and  thirst,  as  in  hot  weather, 
a  draught  of  cold  water  is  so  pernicious  as,  sometimes,  to  occa¬ 
sion  death  ;  but  the  eating  of  salt,  if  neither  wine  nor  spirits 
can  immediately  be  had,  may  prevent  the  danger.  When 
the  body  is  drenched  with  rain,  and  miserably  cold,  then, 
instead  of  drinking  any  spirituous  liquor,  rub  it  over  the 
Gutsidc  of  the  body  :  this  practice  will  greatly  tend  to  coun¬ 
teract  humidity.  Beer  or  ale  may  not  be  recommended  to 
elderly  persons  of  dense  and  acrid  tiuids;  for  heavy  beer  en¬ 
cumbers  and  deadens  the  circulation,  inducing  asthma,  apo¬ 
plexy.  and  rheumatism,  by  causing  repletion. 

Nil  spissius  iilo,  dum  bibitur, 

Nil  clarius,  dum  mingUur; 

Unde  constat  quod  multas  farces  in  cofpore  linquat. 


Hypochondriacal  persons  should  avoid  beer  and  milk  ;  their 
ordinary  drink  should  he  toast  and  water,  with  a  very  little 
of  the  magn.  sulphas,  or  F.psom  salt,  therein,  say  a  drachm 
to  a  gallon  ;  and  a  little  good  wine.  One  glass  of  good 
strong  Port  wine,  or  tnalmesey  Madeira,  eating  toasted 
bread  and  a  bunch  of  jar  raisins,  with  some  few  well  burnt 
coffee-berries,  if  there  be  heartburn,  is  an  excellent  forenoon 
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repast.  The  coffee  is  anti-spasmodic,  friendly  to  the  nerves, 
and  very  beneficial  in  humoural  complaints  of  the  thoracic 
viscera,  especially  if  the  body  be  kept  soluble  by  No.  Ill* 

Excess  in  diet  is  very  injurious  to  health;  for  the  loaded 
stomach  loses  its  tone,  the  chyle  becomes  crude,  and  a  foul 
collection  of  acid  and  pituitous  matter  lodges  in  the  first  pas¬ 
sages,  and  engenders  an  host  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases; 
therefore 

Omne  minium,  quia  est  naturae  inimicum,  effuge. 

The  fat  of  meat  is  wisely  forbidden,  by  the  Mosaic  law  *> 
to  be  eaten  ;  for  it  dissolves,  with  difficulty,  in  the  stomach, 
being  coagulated  by  the  gastric  acid  therein  ;  and  as  this 

coagulum  adheres  to  the  folds  of  the  stomach,  and  to  the 

'  * 

cells  of  the  intestines,  it  causes  eructations,  heartburn,  soda 
or  water- brash,  and  spasms.  Persons  of  weak  digestion  and 
cachectic  constitution  should  abstain  from  it,  and  also  from 
much  pork,  which,  though  very  nutritious  and  wholesome 
for  strong  and  hard-working  people,  is  prejudicial  to  the 
weak,  the  sedentary,  and  the  inactive,  because  of  its  abun¬ 
dant  gluten,  that  clogs  the  emunctorial  tubes,  causing  va¬ 
rious  obstructions  and  defoedations  of  the  skin. 

The  eating  of  blood  was  also  forbidden  by  the  Levitical 
law  f,  perhaps  because  of  its  proneness  to  putrescency,  in¬ 
ducing,  in  hot  climates,  the  plague  and  other  pestilential 
diseases ;  but,  in  cold  countries,  the  culinary  preparations 
from  blood,  as  black  puddings,  are  not  found  unwhole¬ 
some. 

The  flesh  of  wild  animals,  as  of  venison,  or  hare,  is  light 
of  digestion,  because  the  fibres  are  short,  and  it  soon 
changes  into  a  putrescent  state.  Birds  that  inhabit  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air,  are  lighter  for  food  than  the  fowls 
of  moors  or  fens ;  and  fish  found  in  clear  and  expansive 


*  Leviticus,  iib  17-  vii.  23. 
■j-  Leviticus,  vii.  26,  27. 

c  2 
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waters,  are  lighter  of  digestion  than  such  as  livfe  in  irmddy 
pools  and  lakes. 

4  , 

Nam  pisce's  omnes,  qui  stagna  lacusque  frequentant. 

Semper  plus  sued  deterioris  hahent. 

Fish  diet  is,  in  many  cases,  to  be  recommended,  being 
easy  of  solution  in  the  stomach,  and  far  more  antiseptic  than 
the  flesh  of  beasts  and  birds. 

Herbs  and  fruits  afford  less  nourishment  than  animal  food, 
and  therefore,  for  this  reason,  by  preventing  plethora,  they 
contribute  to  long  life. 

The  various  sorts  of  com  are  nutritious ;  but  seden¬ 
tary,  hypochondriacal,  and  phlegmatic  persons,  should  not 
feat  much  bread,  especially  newly  baked,  for,  where  largely 
taken,  it  is  one,  though  an  unheeded  cause  of  asthma,  stone, 
f&nd  spurious  diabetes.  The  wild  Tartar, 

Q.ui  lac  coocretum  cum  sanguine  potat  equino, 

* 

fealls  bread,  the  tops  of  w'eeds,  horse- meat,  and  not  fit  for 
man  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  such  an  excellent  corrector  of  pu- 
trescency  from  animal  food,  that,  when  combined  with  it, 
the  mixture  tends,  not  to  a  putrid,  but  to  an  acid  state.  Rye 
is  better  than  wheaten  bread  to  persons  of  a  costive  and  alka¬ 
lescent  habit,  because  it  is  detergent  and  acescent.  Pulse 
or  the  legumina  cause  flatulency,  and  therefore  are  not  much 
to  be  recommended. 

Sea-salt  is  highly  antiseptic ;  but  in  the  small  quan¬ 
tity  usually  eaten,  it  becomes  septic  and  promotes  putres- 
cency,  and  therefore  assists  digestion,  for  digestion  itself  is 
little  more  than  an  incipient  putrefaction.  Common  sea-salt 
and  calcareous  earth  form  a  species  of  selenites  or  Paris 
plaister  in  the  body,  which  may  be  decomposed  by  taking 
three  or  four  drops  of  muriated  barytes  in  a  glass  of  water, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day  :  a  sediment  will  be  formed  in  the  urine, 
which  is  the  white  earth  of  the  salt  with  a  calcareous  basis. 
The  eating  of  common  salt,  as  it  promotes  the  resolu- 
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lion  of  the  aliment  in  the  stomach,  is  advisable  where 
there  is  crudity;  but  salted  meat,  if  accompanied  with 
spirituous  liquor,  produces  stubborn  and  destructive  Iep>rosies 
and  scurvies  :  to  be  relieved  by  No.  IX.  A  colony 
of  Hollanders  were  left  in  Greenland,  during  a  winter, 
with  great  store  of  salted  provision  and  spirituous  liquor. 
In  the  summer  following,  they  were  all  found  dead.  At 
another  time,  eight  Englishmen  were  left,  by  accident,  in 
Greenland,  where  they  remained  eight  years.  They  had  no 
salted  provisions  nor  spirituous  liquors,  yet  they  were  all 
found  in  perfect  health — testium  sat  esl  f 
•  The  eating  of  hearty  suppers  is  hurtful  to  those  who  are 
subject  to  colds  in  the  head,  or  whose  stomachs,  because 
cold,  abound  with  phlegm  ;  for  although  sleep  assists  con¬ 
coction,  yet  it  prevents  the  expulsion  of  refuse  perspiratory 
matter,  which  greatly  accumulates,  during  the  night’s  sleep, 
especially  in  the  recesses  of  the  stomach  and  the  head. 
Hence,  nocturnal  coughs,  after  a  full  supper ;  and  a  dull 
pain  of  the  head  in  the  morning,  or  wind  in  the  stomach, 
or  the  plaguing  attempt  to  rear  thick  pituitous  matter.  A 
weight  is  sometimes  felt  in  the  stomach  ;  sometimes  there  is 
a  great  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  head  ;  for  the  over¬ 
night  and  full  supper  swells  and  volatilizes,  and  sends  up 
heavy  vapours  to  the  head,  which  condense  by  the  compa¬ 
rative  coldness  thereof,  and  cannot  be  there  duly  assimilated 
nor  discharged  :  if  the  vapour  reach  not  the  head,  then 
sickness,  or  a  cough,  or  purging,  may  be  the  consequence  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  a  good  rule  to  eat  little  supper,  say  a  bis¬ 
cuit  and  a  glass  of  wine  ;  or,  after  a  full  meal,  to  ait  up 

awhile,  or  walk  a  mile ;  for  watching  or  exercise  expels,  in 

■  » 

part,  the  perspirable  vapour  ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  they 
who  ’Steep  little  are,  generally  speaking,  oftener  hungry,  than 
they  who  sleep  much,  and  continue  long  in  bed.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  who  use  hard  and  daily  labour,  should  dine 
sparingly,  but  sup  plentifully,  as  indeed  is  their  custom,  for 
hard  labour,  soon  after  a  great  meal,  impedes  concoction 
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(though  gentle  walking  promotes  it),  producing  diarrhoea  and 
various  diseases  ;  and  therefore,  after  a  full  dinner,  it  is  right 
to  sit  still  awhile,  cheerfully  and  at  ease,  and  indulge  the  at¬ 
tention  in  unimportant  and  amusing  conversation ;  or  in 
playing  or  hearing  good  music,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
sublime  Milton,  and  other  eminent  men,  who  always  found 
music,  after  a  meal,  preventive  of  sleep,  and  delightfully 
preparatory  to  any  subsequent  mental  labour.  Sleep  after 
dinner,  is  a  bad  custom,  and  it  ought  especially  to  be 
avoided  by  persons  of  phlegmatic  temperament  ;  for  in  sleep, 
the  perspirable  matter  is  detained  within  the  body,  though 
sufficiently  prepared  for  expulsion,  occasioning  an  anasarca, 
which  is  cured  bv  exercise  when  awake.  Sanctorius  sup¬ 
posed,  differently  indeed  from  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  that 
the  greater  quantity  of  perspirable  matter  flowed  out  of  the 
body  during  sleep :  he  probably  was  led  into  this  mistake 
from  considering  the  quantity  of  perspiratory  matter  aggre¬ 
gated  at  night,  under  the  bed-clothes;  not  aware,  that  a 
man  asleep,  except  under  bed-clothes,  is  colder  than  when 
awake. 

All  animals  that  are  long  sleepers,  are  colder  asleep  than 
awake;  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  slower;  and  because 
of  the  laxity  of  the  vessels  (nutritious  particles  more  easily 
running  together,  and  being  not  depurated,  through  want  of 
energy  in  the  living  power),  men  become  fat,  but  compara¬ 
tively  weak,  and  scrofulous,  and  scorbutic  ;  and  young  wo¬ 
men  become  subject  to  haemorrhage,  See.;  but  thin  and  very 
young  children  should  sleep  much,  for  they  want  increase  of 
bulk,  more  than  increase  of  strength. — We  may  remark, 
that  very  thin  people,  in  general,  do  not  sleep  enough  for  the 
right  maintenance  of  the  body ;  for  the  fluids  that  were  lost, 
through  wakeful  exertion,  are  chiefly  restored  by  sleep. 

Through  want  of  sleep,  the  face  is  pale,  the  eyes  are  hollow, 
the  body  is  worn,  the  digestion  impaired,  the  blood  inflamed, 
and  the  natural  strength  abated. 
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To  obtain  sleep  (the  best  of  all  analeptics),  it  is  proper, 
besides  mental  satisfaction  and  quiet,  to  use  the  tepid  bath 
or  pediluvium,  with  decoctions  of  paregoric  herbs  therein; 
to  rest  in  a  cool  bed-chamber;  and  therefore  nature  prompts 
the  weary  traveller,  in  a  hot  day,  to  recline — patulas 
sub  tegmine  fagl — within  the  sound  of  a  gentle  water¬ 
fall, 

- ubi,  saxo  exit  ab  imo 

Rivus  aquae, Lethes :  per  quem,  com  murmure  labens 
Invitat  somnos,  crepitantibus  unda  lapillis  ; 

to  eat  lactiferous  salads  or  lettuce  for  supper ; — to  have,  in 
the  bed-chamber,  the  dowers  of  garden-beans,  or  sweet¬ 
smelling  plants  in  pots  of  water; — to  place  new  hops  under 
the  pillow; — to  apply  linen  dipped  in  rose-water  over  the  fore¬ 
head  and  the  temples ; — and,  lastly,  to  rub  the  feet  well  with 
oil  at  bed- time.  *  > 

\ 

If  persons  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  sleeping  too  often, 
and  too  much,  they  should  strive  to  counteract  the  propen¬ 
sity  by  slender  diet ;  by  sipping  hot  green  tea  immediately 
after  dinner,  or  coffee  (for  taking  it  at  two  or  three 
hours  after,  only  deranges  and  disturbs  the  process  of 
digestion ;  and  be  it  duly  noted,  that  nothing  checks  perspir¬ 
ation  more  than  drink  during  chylification) ;  and,  lastly,  by 
v el  Treating  the  nerves  by  any  acrid  matter,  as  snuff,  or  to¬ 
bacco.  After  sleep,  whether  in  the  morning,  or  after  din¬ 
ner,  muscular  motion. is  requisite  to  assist  nature  in  the  due 
expulsion  of  a  refuse  perspiration. 

Swinging  leads,  or  carrying  them  in  our  garden  walks,  ad¬ 
mirably  throws  off  the  vapours  in  the  lungs  that  are  ready  for 
expulsion.  Reading  aloud,  and  singing,  also  favours  this  ne¬ 
cessary  discharge ;  singing  especially,  for  it  is  performed  by 
collisions  of  the  lungs,  acting  as  the  bellows  of  an  organ  ; 
it  elongates  and  shortens  the  tracheal  tube ;  and,  by  exciting 
a  tremulous  motion  of.  the  jarynx,  that  is  more  or  l^ss  open¬ 
ed,  it  produces  a  sharper  on  a  deeper  tone.  If  the  concus¬ 
sion  of  the  lungs,  and  the  tension  of  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
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be  little,  then  whispers  are  only  produced  5  but  Ihe  articu¬ 
lateness  of  the  voice  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  mouth,  the  nostrils,  the  tongue,  and  the  lips, 
after  the  breath  has  passed  the  larynx;  and,  perhaps,  the 
English  people  arc  more  distinct  in  their  utterance  than  other 
European  nations,  because  they  push  their  words  more  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth,  and  open  the  jaws  wider. 

Loud  reading,  or  singing  vehemently,  quickens  the  transit 
of  the  blood  through  the  upper  part  of  the  body;  the  veins 
are  purged,  the  arteries  opened,  and  the  superabundant  and 
useless  fluids  discharged  and  prevented  from  becoming  viscid  ; 
for  the  lungs,  especially  when  well  exercised,  are  the  chief 
instruments  of  sanguification  ;  their  expansion,  by  respira¬ 
tion,  increases  the  circulation  in  proportion  to  that  expansion; 
but  a  faulty  respiration  produces  an  imperfect  sanguification  ; 
therefore,  in  humoural  asthma,  the  blood  is  viscid  and  im¬ 
perfectly  mixed,  because  not  enough  attenuated  by  the  action 
of  the  lungs.  In  this  asthma  the  less  drink  the  better. 

In  reading,  or  singing  much,  the  windpipe  will  becomte 
dry,  because  of  the  quick  passage  of  currents  of  air;  and 
therefore,  as  a  good  substitute  for  the  deficient  mucus,  I  re¬ 
commend  a  little  piece  of  isinglass  to  Ire  dissohed  .gradually 
in  the  mouth  :  but  if,  instead  of  a  want  of  mucus,  there  be, 
through  much  exertion  of  voice,  a  relaxation  of  the  liga¬ 
ments  and  muscles  in  and  about  the  fauces;  then  a  slight 
astringent,  as  Japan  earth,  to  be  dissolved  in  the  mouth 
gradually,  will  prove  serviceable. 

Music  was  invented,  mxa,  for  it  raise's  low  spirits, 

and  pleasurably  Sooths  the  distempered  mind  :  if  strong  and 
lively,  it  arouses  the  soul  to  joy  ;  if  plaintive  and  pathetic, 
it  quiets  the  irritable  and  unhappy;  and  yet  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  collateral  causes  greatly  contribute  to  the  effect  of 
music  on  the  mind.  Shakspcare  tells  us,  that 

“  Orpheus’ lute  was  strung  with  poets’  sinews'; 

That  music  feeds  on  whatsoe’er  it  finds 
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And  therefore,  when  the  celebrated  Haydn  was  deeply  affect¬ 
ed  at  the  unisonous  voices  of  several  thousand  children, 
singing  in  St.  Paul’s  church,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he 
was  affected,  not  merely  by  the  sound,  hut  at  the  sight  of 
those  dear  little  helpless  innocents,  singing  praises  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  which  called  up  all  the  tender  energies  of  his  nature, 
and  disposed  his  soul  to  rapture. 

The  pathetic  airs  of  David  on  the  harp,  quieted  the  dis¬ 
tempered  rage  of  Saul,  the  king  of  Israel,  because  the  music 
was  connected  with  ideas  that,  conjointly,  soothed  his  troubled 
spirit.  The  slow  and  exquisitely  fine  movements  in  some  of 
Haydn’s  symphonies,  and  the  graceful  and  pathetic  airs  in 
the  operas  of  Sacchini  and  Paesiello,  when  they  address  a 
mind  disposed  to  their  reception,  or  that  can  assimilate  them 
to  its  finest  ideas,  are  inexpressibly  charming  and  affecting. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  sublime  compositions  of  Handel  exemplify 
the  power  of  music  over  the  soul.  What  more  plaintive  than 
<e  O  sad  virgin,  could  thy  power?”  What  more  consola¬ 
tory  than  c<  Pious  orgies  ?”  What  more  inspirative  of  holy 
gratitude,  than  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd,  and 
gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm  ?”  What  more  inspirative  of 
holy  confidence  and  joy,  than  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth;  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth  ; 
and,  though  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall 
see  God  ?” 

Handel’s  melodies  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  words,  as 
all  who  have  heard  his  oratorios  must  readily  acknowledge  ; 
but,  perhaps,  in  no  instance,  more  beautifully  and  correctly, 
than  in  Dry  den’s  Alexander’s  Feast,  where  Handel’s  four 
melodies  are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  four  chief  ideas  of  the 
poet.  Handel’s  oratorio  of  the  Messiah  inspires  the  most 
pure  and  most  grateful  devotion.  His  Judas  Maccabceus  ex¬ 
cites  military  ardour,  and  nerves  the  soldier’s  arm.  His  ,Acis 
and  Galatea  induces  love  in  all  its  loveliness  of  delicacy  and 
refinement. 

Dr.  Mead  asserts,  in  his  book  on  Poisons,  that,  in  the 
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hot  and  eastern  parts  of  Italy,  not  only  the  bite  of  the  ta¬ 
rantula,  but  also  the  chlorosis,  is  cured  by  music,  exciting 
dancing.  In  the  chlorosis  (the  retention  being  chiefly  occa¬ 
sioned  by  too  weak  action  of  the  vessels),  dancipg  may  cer¬ 
tainly  l>e  of  service;  as  also  whatever  stimulates  the  system; 
as  ferruginous  medicine,  or  an  electric  shock  ;  but,  together 
with  strong  exercise,  No.  X.  is  a  good  remedy,  because  it 
will  break  down  the  acid  paste  of  the  stomach,  and  generate 
such  a  warmth  as  will  soon  disperse  it.  The  acidity  in  the 
stomach  of  the  chlorotic  is  sometimes  so  sharp  and  antiseptic, 
as  effectually  to  destroy  the  putrescency  of  animal  food;  and 
therefore,  to  these,  the  eating  of  tainted  meat,  as  of  hare  or 
venison  long  kept,  is  often  both  desirable  and  wholesome; 
nor  is  their  extraordinary  wish  to  chew  cinders  or  chalk,, 
otherwise  to  be  condemned,  than  as  a  too  rough  and  inelegant 
medicine.  When,  on  t he  contrary,  the  juices  of  the  body 
begin  to  degenerate  into  putrescency,  as  in  putrid  scurvy  ; 
then,  besides  the  native  vegetable  acids,  fomentations  of  the 
limbs  with  warm  vinegar  are  serviceable.  In  the  muriatic 
scurvy,  with  a  taste  of  salt  in  the  mouth,  No.  IX.  with  gum- 
arabic,  or  IX.  in  broth,  is  a  good  remedy. 

Sometimes  a  profusion  of  urine,  or  spurious  diabetes,  ar« 
ru  eftaCamtv,  shall  molest  elderly  persons,  but  without  exciting 
pain  or  uncommon  thirst.  This  is  a  common,  but  too  un¬ 
heeded  disease  ;  it  drains  off  health  and  strength,  and  it  is 
not  easily  cured,  because,  perhaps,  it  is  not  well  understood. 
The  ancient  physicians *  *  supposed  a  debility  or  relaxation  of 
the  kidneys  to  be  the  cause.  Dr.  Mead  considered  the  liver  to 
be  in  fault.  Dr.  Sydenham  attributed  the  disease  to  poor¬ 
ness  of  blood,  or  a  superfluity  of  serum,  with  too  small  a 
proporiion  of  the  red  particles.  These  conjectures  seem  not 
to  reach  high  enough  to  the  chief  cause,  which  may  be  an 
excess  of  stimulus  acting  on  the  body  in  a  certain  tempera- 

i 

*  Arctap.us,  lib.  iv.  de  Sign,  chron.  Morb.  cap.  2.  Galenns, 
•lib,  vi.  cap.  3.  de  Loc.  affect.  Dr.  Mead  on  the  Poison  of  tire 
Viper,  page  32. 
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Sure.  Hence  any  stimulus,  as  any  sudden  exposure  to  cold  *, 
or  any  mental  vexation,  or  any  sudden  alarm,  like  an  elec¬ 
trical  shock  passing  through  the  oxygen  blended  with  hydrogen 
or  inflammable  air ,  in  the  body ,  shall  instantly  produce  water, 
as  in  the  famous  experiment  of  Mr.  Cavendish  in  passing  an 
electric  shock  through  oxygen  blended  with  inflammable  air. 
This  pnuematic  process  in  the  body  may  well  and  truly  ac¬ 
count  for  the  sudden  and  superabundant  urinal  discharge,  to 
which  hypochondriacal  and  hysterical  persons  are  &o  subject ; 
if  so,  the  cure  principally  consists  in  fortifying  the  body  from 
any  surprise  or  shock,  in  resisting  the  importunacy  of 
the  discharge,  lest  it  form  an  habit ;  in  diminishing  live 
quantum  of  drink,  particularly  at  night;  in  abstaining 
from  much,  and  weak,  tepid  or  acidulous  drink,  as  tea, 
punch,  &c.;  and,  chemically  speaking,  in  altering  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  that  constitute  water  f; 
either  by  increasing  the  receipt  of  oxygen,  and  diminishing 
the  hydrogen  ;  or  increasing  hydrogen,  and  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  :  but  it  must  be  remarked,  that  sudden 
changes  from  one  to  the  other,  quicken  and  increase  the  dis¬ 
ease  ;  for  those  persons  are  most  subject  to  it,  who,  after  in¬ 
temperance  in  drinking  inflammable  liquors,  quench  their 
thirst  by  copious  and  frequent  draughts  of  cold  water  J. 

*  In  certain  circumstances,  cold  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  body, 
and  particularly  to  the  sanguiferous  and  lymphatic  system  ;  it  some¬ 
times  acts  as  an  astringent,  causing  a  contraction  of  the  vessels  oh 
the  surface  of  the  body,  producing  paleness ;  3nd  often  it  excites  a 
sedative  power,  even  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  vital  principle, 
either  in  a  part,  or  over  the  whole  of  the  human  body.  Cullen. 

f  Eighty-five  grains  of  oxygen,  and  fifteen  of  hydrogen  air, 
produce  one  hundred  grains  of  water,  if  there  be  a  little  caloric  ; 
but  if  there  be  no  caloric,  then  ice  will  be  the  product. 

f  Oxygen  may  be  acquired  by  inhaling  air  of  an  higher  standard 
than  the  atmospheric;  by  riding  in  woods  and  groves  in  the  sunny 
part  of  the  day  (for  the  leaves  of  trees  pour  forth  the  purest  air 
after  the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian)  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  use  of 
the  air-bath  in  a  large  sunny  bed-chamber  (well  ventilated),  while 
under  the  action  of  a  rubber.  Elydrogen  may  be  inhaled,  or  it  may 
be  acquired  by  eating  animal  food,  and  abstaining  from  all  vege¬ 
tables' whatever ;  or  by  the  moderate  use  of  cordial  liquors,  and, 
in  some  degree,  by  anointing  the  body  with  oil. 
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“  Si  nocturna  tibi  noceat,  potatio  vioi  j 

Hoc  tu,  mane,  bibas  iterum,  et  fuerit  medicina.” 

Flannel  vestments  and  oily  inunction  (being  bad  conductors 
of  heat)  may  be  found  useful ;  and  if  there  be  incrassated 
matter,  or  suet-like  concretions  in  the  liver  and  other  viscera, 
the  preparations  of  arum  are  to  be  used,  for  these  will  safely 
remove  what  tonics  would  probably  fix;  but  when  the  tongue 
is  white  and  foul,  and  its  squalor  can,  in  some  degree,  be 
removed  by  a  scraper;  or  if  there  be  nausea  or  uneasiness 
about  the  pit  of  the  stomach  *,  or  headach,  or  unusual  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  extremities;  then  a  slight  emetic  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the  solid  root  chewed  in  the 
mouth,  is  proper;  for  emetics  break  down  the  cohesion  of 
the  phlegm' in  the  stomach,  and  either  send  the  matter  up  by 
vomit,  or  else  render  it  small  enough  to  pass  through  the 
cxhalants  on  the  skin  ;  but  if  in  this,  or  in  any  other  disease, 
there  be  a  pain  about  the  loins,  or  a  distention  of  the  bellv, 
or  a  murmuring  noise  of  the  intestines,  or  a  sense  of  weight 
or  weariness  about  the  knees,  then  a  purgative  (say  five  grains 
of  calomel  and  fifteen  of  rhubarb)  will  be  requisite,  and  to 
be  taken  once  a  week,  pro  re  nata .  Such  well-directed  at- 
tenuants,  and  emetics,  and  purgatives,  revive  the  body  by 
evacuating  a  pernicious  sordes  that,  Protei  instar ,  would  turn 
itself  into  numberless  diseases. 

In  the  spurious  diabetes,  perspiration  should  be  promoted 
by  every  means  : 

ist,  By  lifting  up  the  spirits  into  cheerfulness,  which,  to 
be  real  and  permanent,  must  be  founded  on  contentment, 
and  be  beyond  the  reach  of  fortune. 

adly,  By  using  daily  exercise  to  the  point  of  fatigue,  as  in 
rowing,  riding  f,  swinging  leads,  See. 

*  Somewhat  of  the  same  white  crust  that  is  formed  on  the 
tongue,  may  possibly  be  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  stomach, 
which,  when  soluble,  will  be  evacuated  by  an  emetic  :  hence  the 
necessity  of  vomits. 

f  Riding  on  horseback,  in  nephritic  complaints,  is  not  advisable* 
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3dly,  By  a-  lights  dry,  and  cardiac  diet,  that  leaves  no 
Sense  of  weight  (the  cibus  comprimens),  for  such  food  di¬ 
gests  and  perspires  best ;  and  it  is  known  to  do  so  when  the 
faeces  pass  the  bowels  in  a  hardened  state.  Much  food  is 
injurious,  for  only  a  small  part  can  be  taken  up  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  nutrition,  while  the  rest  distresses  and  enctimber? 
the  system. 

“  Hinc  subitae  mortes  atque  intestata  senectus.” 

Much  weak  drink  also  should  be  avoided  for  the  above  reason, 
and  the  diabetic  should  especially  abstain  from  hot  tea  and 
punch,  and  froln  ordinary  beer,  and,  instead  thereof,  drink 
Bristol  water.  After  dinner,  a  little  of  some  strong  and  astrin¬ 
gent  wine  will  not  be  amiss,  even  though  the  internal  heat 
may  seem  to  forbid  it.  The  late  Dr.  Johnson’s  custom 
of  putting  a  lump  of  sugar  into  his  glass  of  red  Port  wine, 
deserves  to  be  followed ;  for  sugar  is  not  only  highly  anti¬ 
septic,  but  it  also  prevents  the  separation  of  the  oil  from  the 
blood  :  it  unites  the  unctuous  part  of  our  food  with  our 
other  juices,  and  consequently  it  is  medicinal,  especially 
when  there  is  an  oily  pellicle  on  the  urine. 

When  the  patient  feels  himself  weak  and  languid,  he  may 
drink  a  glass  or  two  of  good  red  Port,  or  good  old  rich  white 
wine,  as  malmesey  Madeira,  sack,  or  mountain  f.  Tepid 
drinks,  as  tea  J,  which  is  a  diuretic,  should  be  avoided  :  for 


and  not  so  good  as  walking,  or  rowing  a  boat,  especially  where 
there  are  defluxions  from  the  lungs  or  throat. 

t  Malmesey  Madeira,  Malaga,,  and  all  the  sweet  and  strong 
wines,  are  not  ripe  for  drinking  till  after  they  are  eight  or  ten  years 
old  ;  but  small  Burgundy  or  light  Champagne  may  be  reckoned  old 
at  eighteen  months.  *  Wine  is  good  when  it  is  transparent,  its  taste 
pleasant,  and  its  flavour  fragrant.  -  „ 

X  I  have  heard  that  it  is  a  custom  in  the  East  Indies,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  in  London,  to  shake  up  quicksilver  with  tea,  in  a  sieve,  to 
give  it  a  bloom  ;  but  this  must  be  done  so  carefully  as  not  to  break 
the  leaves,  which,  of  good  tea,  should  be  whole,  Ismail,  and  of 
delicate  fibre.  If  this  be  the  practice,  may  it  not  account  for  the 
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diabetic  persons,  like  drooping  plants,  may  be  refreshed  by 

genial  dew,  but  are  destroyed  by  inundation.  The  best 

breakfast  for  the  diabetic  is  drv  toast  and  chocolate,  wi  th 

7  ? 

sugar,  but  no  milk* *.  The  head  should  be  kept  dry  and  warmly 
covered,  as  also  the  feet.  The  clothing  should  be  warm, 
but  not  so  heating  and  fusty  (as  flannel  next  the  skin)  as  to 
worry  the  spirits  by  obstructed  perspiration. 

Oiling  the  surface  of  ihe  body,  after  the  action  of  a  rub- 
.  ber,  is  advisable,  especially  if  the  body  be  very  dry  and  hot  $ 
and  though  animal  and  mucilaginous  food  be  much  recom¬ 
mended,  yet  a  little  vitriolated  iron,  twice  a  day  with  tonics 
and  bitters,  may  prove  useful,  as  No.  VI.  and  the  second 
No.  X.  It  may  be  proper  to  wear  a  bandage  round  the  loins, 
but  not  so  tight  as  to  suffocate  the  part;  for  by  gentle  and 
continual  compression,  the  too  great  distention  of  the  vessels 
may  be  prevented,  for  the  enlargement  of  any  vessel  in  the 
body  is  not  only  occasioned  by  the  distending  fluid  therein, 
but  also  by  the  inability  of  the  vessel  to  recover  its  contractile 
action.  The  bandage  may  be  charged  with  No.  XLIL 

Partial  exposure  to  cold,  or  to  eddies  of  air  unresisted,  es¬ 
pecially  if  there  be  plethora,  induces  rheumatism,  or  an 
acrid  redundant  lymph  that  resists  the  contraction  of  the  ab¬ 
sorbents  that  run  on  and  about  the  greater  joints.  This  re¬ 
sisted  contraction  or  forced  distention  of  the  diameters  of  the 
absorbent  vessels  excites  very  acute  pain  because  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  this  acrid  lymph  to  the  nerves.  When  the  pain  is 
attended  with  great  inflammation,  the  pulse  hard,  full,  and 
frequent,  bleed  from  the  arm,  once  or  twice,  according  to 
the  occasion  ;  then  pursue  the  cooling  or  antiphlogistic  means 

tremulous  effect  of  tea  on  the  nervous  system  ?  Nevertheless  the 
general  use  of  tea,  in  the  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain,  has  been 
found  preventive  of  scurvy,  by  thinning  the  fluids  and  purifying 
the  juices.  N.B.  The  leaves  may  be  eaten  with  good  effect,  after 
the  infusion  be  drawn  off. 

*  The  breakfast,  to  be  highly  medicinal,  should  be  of  chocolate, 
with  powdered  rhubarb  milled  therein,  say  eight  grains  to  a 
pint. 
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of  cure.  No.  XT.  should  be  administered  every  two  or  three 
,  * 

hours  till  the  body  be  soluble,  then  less  frequently,  say  every 
six  hours  till  remission  takes  place,  when  the  Peruvian  bark 
should  be  given  :  for  conceiving,  as  I  do,  the  acute  rheuma¬ 
tism  to  be  really  an  intermittent  fever,  the  bark  (given  in 

* 

perfect  intermission)  will  prevent  the  return  of  pain,  and  cure 
the  disease.  The  action  of  the  vessels  may  also  be  moderated 
by  bleeding,  or  by  that  excellent  diaphoretic  and  antispas- 
modic,  the  liquor  antimonii  tartarizati  given  in  No.  XI. 
every  six  hours,  beginning  with  thirty  drops,  and  adding  ten 
to  every  dose  till  nausea  takes  place,  when  the  number  of 
drops,  given  before  the  nausea,  must  be  continued,  the  patient 
remaining  in  bed  till  symptoms  of  weakness  or  of  irritability 
appear. 

Plethora,  inducing  rheumatism,  is  to  be  destroyed  by  No. 
XLIV.  &c.  , 

The  chronic  rheumatism  is  often  the  consequence  of  the 
acute  :  the  absorbent  vessels  are  left  in  a  weak  state,  or  else 

••  j  '  \ 

so  contracted  as  to  prevent  motion,  or  render  it  painful.  No. 
XII.  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a  week  on  the  part  affected  may 
be  of  service :  and  to  take  at  bed-time  three  or  four  pills  of 
No.  XLI. 

The  cause  of  rheumatic  gout  is,  I  think,  in  the  acridity 
and  viscidity  of  the  lymph,  so  rendered  acrid  and  viscid,  by 
too  high  living,  particularly  by  spicy  condiments,  as  of  pep¬ 
per,  ginger,  and  other  aromata,  and  also  by  daily  and,  espe¬ 
cially,  nightly  potations  of  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors.  I 
would  recommend  the  abstaining  from  strong  drink,  and 
from  meat,  and  even  fish,  during  the  first  week  of  the  disease  $ 
but  the  drinking  freely  of  gruel  or  barley-water,  and,  if  there 
be  much  inflammation,  adding  a  drachm  of  nitre  with  a  little 
sugar  to  every  quart.  But  if  the  stomach  feels  cold,  then 
wine  or  a  little  brandy  and  water  must  be  allowed;  and  also 
plain  meat  dinners  in  moderation. 

Narcotics  are  not  to  be  recommended  ;  for  like  unto  spicery, 
©r  the  u  Eau  Mediciuale/’  they  bring  on  a  morbid  debility 

pa  . 
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that  continues  long  and  is  very  difficult  of  cure  ;  but  if  opium 
must  be  used,  let  it  not  be  taken  at  night  when  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  urgent,  for  then  it  causes  great  anxiety,  and  very 
unquiet  sleep,  leaving  the  patient,  in  the  morning,  much 
fatigued,  and  in  a  miserable  state  of  dozing,  with  a  pulse 
quick,  unequal,  and  contracted  ;  but  let  it  be  taken  about 
one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  fever  and  pain 
are  about  to  remit ;  for  then  it  will  produce  quiet  and  refresh¬ 
ing  sleep,  and  render  the  patient  fit  to  sustain  the  next  exacer¬ 
bation.  T  he  morbid  debility  is  best  cured  by  friction,  and 
by  every  possible  means  of  exercise,  and  sometimes  using 
the  volatile  liniment  of  the  shops,  keeping  the  weak  limb 
braced  gently  by  bandages. 

The  body  during  the  whole  disease  should  be  kept  gently 
open.  As  to  medicines,  the  less  the  better  ;  perhaps  half  a 
drachm,  at  night,  of  No.  XXXIX.  in  a  little  conserve  of 
orange-peel  ;  or  No.  XL1V.  may  lie  of  service. 

Here  I  am  free  to  sav  that  I  utterly  condemn  the  immersion 

J  J 

of  the  pained  limb  in  cold  wrater,  as  also  overheating  the  part 
by  flannel  bandages. 

In  nervous  weakness,  and  in  the  whole  tribe  of  nervous 
diseases,  cold  bathing,  or  taking  off  the  shirt  in  bed,  or  the 
use  of  the  air-bath  and  friction  with  perfumed  oil,  will  be 
found  salutary. 

Headaches  of  long  standing,  and  the  sick  headache,  will  be 
greatly  relieved  by  rubbing  the  part  affected,  and  by  frontal 
epithems  (as  a  napkin  wrung  out  of  cold  water),  by  put-? 
ting  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  by  keeping  the  bpdy  open 
with  No.  III. 

The  tinea,  or  scabbed  head,  in  children,  may  be  cured  by 
the  unguent  No.  IV.;  but  the  safer  and  better  cure  is,  after 
dipping  off  the  hair,  to  spunge  the  head  daily  with  hot 
water,  and  after  springing,  dry  it  with  a  warm  cloth.  Epi¬ 
leptic  patients,  after  shaving  the  head;  should  be  rubbed  with 
oil  and  vinegar  frequently.  The  itch  may  be  effectually  and 
safely  cured  by  No.  XIII.;  but  the  linen  must  not  be  changed 
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till  the  cure  is  completed.  In  painful  and  rigid  swellings  of 

«  ■ .  •  -  *  .  /  * 

the  joints  use  No.  XIV. 

Inflammations  of  the  eyes,  if  not  cured  by  frequently 
spunking  and  soaking  with  warm  water,  will  be  relieved  by 
Jeeches  on  the  temples  and  gentle  laxatives  ;  then,  if  inflamed, 
apply  No.  XV. 

The  piles  will  be  relieved  by  No.  XVI.  of,  after  the  use*  of 
leeches  by  No.  XVII.  to  be  used  externally  as  an  unguent i 
hut  if  neither  the  haemorrhage  nor  the  pain  be  removed,  in¬ 
stead  of  cutting  off  the  whole  bunch  of  piles,  it  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissars,  to  cut  off  one  or  two 
of  the  smaller  tumours  that  are  generally  found  to  bleed  the 
most,  and  to  be  the  most  painful.  N.  B.  The  rest  of  the 
bunch,  after  the  operation,  will  soon  subside  and  cease  from 
pain. 

To  deep-seated  inflammations,  or  where  suppuration  goes 
on  slowly  and  imperfectly,  apply  No.  XVIII. 

-  x  •  <  X 

In  the  lumbago,  first  bleed,  then  apply  No.  XII.  or  No.  XIX* 
In  burns  apply  No.  XX.  smeared  on  the  part  with  a  fea¬ 
ther  ;  or  instantly  apply  pounded  cold  potatoes,  keeping  the 
parts  cool  with  rags  dipped  in  cold  water. 

In  cramps^  or  on  parts  that  have  been  sprained^  ipply 
No.  XXI. 

V  S  .  ,  }  __  :  \  . 

Chronic  inflammations  of  the  eyelids,  to  which  old  people 

are  subject,  may  be  much  assuaged  by  No,  XXII. 

Old  strains,  and  stubborn  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  are 

imuch  relieved  by  No.  XII.  and  No.  XXIII. 

J  *  -  , 

Incipient  white  swellings  or  the  knees  of  children  are 

sometimes  resolved  by  No,  XXIV.  ;  but  the  best  cure  of 

white  Swellings  or  scrofula  is  by  long-continued  discharges 

artificially  excited,  as  bv  caustic  *. 

Indurated  parts,  either  before  or  after  suppuration,  may  be 

rubbed  with  No.  XXV.  or  XXXIV. 


*  Strains  of  horses,  whether  of  the  shoulder,  the  back  sinews 
©f  the  leg,  or  letiock  joint,  are  soon  cured  by  No.  XXIV. 

D3 
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Inflammations  of  the  skin  (except  erysipelas,  where  un¬ 
guents  should  never  be  used)  will  find  a  good  defensive  iri 
No.  XXVI. 

No.  XXVII.  is  a  soothing  application  to  inflamed  parts. 

No.  XXVIII.  is  a  good  digestive. 

In  cancerous  or  scrofulous  sores  apply  No.  XXIX.  ;  but 
in  scrofulous  diathesis,  a  solution  of  the  terra  ponderosa,  or 
muriated  barytes,  beginning  with  five  drops,  twice  a  day,  to  be 
drank  in  a  glass  of  water ;  and  if  there  be  no  vertigo,  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  is  much  to  be 
recommended. 

In  early  inflammations  of  the  milk  breast  apply  No.  XXX. 
dipping  linen  rags  therein,  and  continually  kept  on  the  part 
affected. 

In  tumours  of  the  female  breast  of  a  suspicious  or  doubtful^ 
nature,  apply  No.  XXXI. 

To  the  lips  chapped  or  excoriated,  apply  No.  XXXII. 

For  the  cure  of  chilblains  apply  No.  XXXIII.  with  linen 
rags  dipped  therein. 

In  fits  of  the  stone  apply  externally  No.  XXXIV, 

When  the  chest  is  loaded  with  cold  viscid  phlegm,  and 
the  tongue  white  and  clammy,  after  a  slight  emetic,  take 
inwardly  No.  XXXV.  and  apply  outwardly  on  the  chest  No, 
XXXVI. 

Deafness,  if  the  ear  be  moist,  is  often  cured  by  No. 
XXXVI.  put  cotton  into  the  ear,  and  syringe  with  warm 
water. 

In  sprains,  where  inflammation  is  present,  apply  No, 
XXXVII. 

In  snrains,  where  inflammation  has  subsided,  apply  No, 
XXXVIII. 

I 

In  putrid  fever,  or  when  the  patient  is  very  restless,  and 
the  skin  dry  and  parched,  then  the  outward  application  of 
oil,  by  gentle -friction,  with  frequent  changes  of  well-aired 
clean  linen,  is  much  to  be  recommended. 
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But  if  ih  many  diseases  unguents  and  oil,  outwardly  ap¬ 
plied,  have  been  found  serviceable,  so  also  is  the  inward  appli¬ 
cation  of  oil  in  many  dangerous  diseases. 

Persons  affected  with  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  or  canine 
madness,  have,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Shadwell, 
been  cured  by  sweet  oil,  inwardly  taken  and  outwardly  ap¬ 
plied  :  but  excision  of  the  part  bitten  is  the  best  prevention, 
especially  if  performed  before  the  disease  has  established 
itself  in  the  system. 

Obstinate  costiveness  is  often  cured  by  castor  oil;  and 
Where  purging  is  requisite  with  the  least  possible  irritation,  it 
is  a  remedy  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  relied  on.  No.  XL. 
will  also  be  found  useful. 

Oil  is  confessedly  the  best  remedy  against  poisons.  Olives 
(particularly  from  Provence)  attenuate  viscid  matter  in  the 
first  passages,  and  greatly  facilitate  digestion;  but  lest  oil 
taken  inwardly,  in  its  collected  state,  as  oiled  butter,  should 
disagree  with  the  stomach,  it  may  be  right  to  take  it  in  its 
divided  state,  as  in  almond  milk,  or  -in  the  following  emul¬ 
sion  s 

No.  L 

.ft  Albuminis  ovi  No.  j, 

Aq.  rosae  unc.  iij, 

01.  amygd.  unc.  ij, 

Syr.  toliii  unc.  j, 

,  SP-  ammonise  aromatic,  gutt,  xij. 

Optime  agitentur.  Capiat  cyathum  parvtim  frequenter. 

No.  II. 

Potassse  supertart.  pulv.  (ohm,  crem.  tartar.)  unc.  j, 
Zingib.  recenter  pulv.  dr.  j, 

Syr  simp.  q.  s.  fiat  electuarium. 

GapU  molem  juglandis,  mane  et  vespere*  pro  re  nata. 

\  f 
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No.  III. 

Be  Aloes  socotrin.  puriss.  unc.  j, 

Myrrh,  optim. 

Mastich.  sing.  unc.  fa, 

Cinnamom. 

Croci,  sing.  dr.  ij, 

Caryoph. 

Absinth.  Roman. 

Rosar.  rubrar. 

Fnictus  nuclei  myristic;^, 

Mac  is, 

Calam.  rad.  sing.  dr.  j, 

Rhei  pulv. 

Citrin. 

Liqu.  aloes, 

Cardamom,  minor,  sing.  dr.  fs, 

Moschi  oriental,  gr.  iv, 

Syr.  absinthii  q  s.  fiat  massa. 

Capiat  gr.  vj  ad  xij  vel  xx  hora  somni,  pro  re  nata. 

•  No.  IV. 

B<  Hydrargyri  purificati  unc.  j, 

Acidi  nitric,  unc.  ij, 

Adipis  suillse  prjep.  unc.  iv, 

Olei  oliva^  unc.  xij.  * 

Digere  hydrargyrum  cum  acido  nitrico,  in  calore  arena, 
donee  solvatur;  dein  adde  adipem  suillas  et  oleum  ut  fiat 
unguentum. 

N.  B.  A  serviceable  ointment  in  herpetic,  as  well  as  leprous. 

cases. 

No.  V. 

R  Rad.  ari  siccat.  pulv. 

Pulv.  cinnamom.  comp,  aa  unc.  fs, 

Sacch.  conic,  pulv.  unc.  j. 

Optime  misceantur;  fiat  pulvis  ;  hujus  capt,  dr.  j,  bis  in  die. 

Vel 

Be  Supra  prescript,  dr.  j, 

Butyri  insuls.  unc.  j. 

Fiat  pasta,  pane  biscocto,  cum  the3,  mane  et  vesperi  edend. 
pro  re  nata. 

Vel 

K  Sp.  armoraciic  comp.  dr.  j, 

Syr.  capillaire,  dr.  j. 

M.  Capt.  ter  in  die,  superbibcudo  lactis  tepidi  haustulum. 
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NO.  Vie 

&  Quass »  ras.  dr.  fs, 

Aurant.  Hispalens.  cort.  dr.  j, 

Aq.  fcrvcntis  lib.  j. 

Stent  in  vase  aperto,  per  spatium  boras  ;  dein  cola.  Sumantur 
cochlearia  tria  vel  quatuor  bis  in  die. 

Vel  .  . 

B  Flor.  chamasmeli  dr.  fs, 

Rad.  rhei  pulv.  gr.  iij, 

Syr.  simp.  q.  s.  fiat  bolus  bis  in  die  sumendus. 

Vel 

Be  Flor.  chamaemeli  manip.  j. 

Infunde  in  lib.  j  vini  generosi  calidi,  per  duas  horas  ;  dein 
cola,  et  adde 

Syr.  cort.  aurant  unc.  j  fs. 

Sumantur  cochlearia  larga  tria,  bis  in  die,  pro  re  nata. 

No.  VI r. 

Be  Lact.  vaccin.  lib.  j, 

Aq.  pur.  lib.  fs. 

Magnesias  sulphatis  dr.  j  fs. 

Simul  ebulliant,  fiat  serum. 

;  '  .  Vel 

B  Seri  lactis  ex  aceto,  lib.  j  fs, 

Aq.  flor.  aurant.  unc.  iv, 

Succ.  limon.  dr.  iij, 

Syr.  cort.  citri  unc.  j.  Misce. 

Bibat  ad  libitum. 

Vel 

B  Lact.  vaccin.  lib.  j  fs, 

Aq.  purae  lib.  fs. 

Simul  ebulliant,  dein  admisce 
Succ.  aurant.  et 
Succ.  limon.  sing.  dr.  j  fs, 

Ut  fiat  serum. 

No.  VIII. 

R  Pulp.  tamarind,  unc.  j, 

Sodae  sulphatis  dr.  ij, 

Seri  lactis  unc.  vj. 

Coque,  per  quadrantem  horas,  et  exhibe. 

No.  IX. 

B  Juris  carnium  lib.  ij, 

Acidi  muriatic,  gutt.  xv. 

Capt.  libram  dimidiam  ter,  quaterve,  indie,  p.  r.  n# 
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Decoct,  hord 
Acaciae  gumr 
Acidi  muriati< 
Capt.  libram  dir 


52  Conserv.  cyd 
Mucilag.  aca( 
Acidi  muriati 
Misceantur.  C 
rosi  cyatl 


Be  Limatur.  ferr 
Rad.  zingib.  [ 
Fiat  pulvis,  bis  ( 

R  Confect,  aura 
Rubiginis  feri 
Rhei  pulv. 
Pulv.  cinnam< 
Syr.  simp.  q. 
Capt.  coch.  min 


R  Potassae  subc; 
Succ.  limon.  r 
Aq.  fontan.  ui 
Fiat  haustus  in 
dus. 


pc  Hydrargyr.  si 
Liq.  aniimoni 
Unguenti  ad  ip 
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No.  XIII. 

R  Unguent,  hellebof.  alb.  Pharm.  Lond.  1787, 

- - - sulphur,  sing.  unc.  fs. 

Terantur  simul,  ut  fiat  unguentum. 

No.  XIV,  '  r 

R  Acidi  sulphuric,  dilut.  dr.  fs, 

Adipis  suillse  prasp.  unc.  j. 

Optime  terantur  mortariolo  vitreo. 

No,  XV. 

R  Unguent,  hydrargyr.  nitrat.  dr.  fs, 

- cetacei,  dr.  j. 

Fiat  unguentum,  hora  somni  minutim  applicant 

'  No.  XVI. 

R  Pulp,  cassis, 

— " —  tamarind,  sing.  unc.  fs, 

Sulphuris  loti  dr.  iij, 

Syr.  rosse,  fiat  electuarium. 

Sumat  frequenter  juglandis  molem. 

No.  XVII. 

■Be  Herb,  lunariae  cum  floribus  unc.  j, 

—  sempervivi  minoris  unc.  ij, 

— — —  hyoscyami  unc.  j. 

Contunde  mortario ;  dein  macerentur  per  dies  septem,  cum 
butyri  insulsi  lioAuati  unc.  j  fs.  Fiat  unguentum. 

N.  B.  It  powerfully  diminishes  haemorrhoidal  pain. 

No.  XVIII. 

R  Camphors  dr.  ij, 

Olei  olivae  unc.  j, 

Liquoris  ammoniae  unc.  iij.  M. 

No.  XIX. 

R  Camphors  dr.  ij, 

Cerat.  resins  unc.  j, 

Saponis  nigri  unc.  fs.  Terantur  simul. 

No.  XX. 

R  Olei  olivee  unc.  j  fs,  - 

Liquoris  calcis  unc.  iij.  Agitentur  simul. 

No.  XXI. 

R  Olei  succini, 

Tinct.  opii,  sing.  unc.  ij, 

Adipis  suillas  prsep,  unc.  j.  Terantur  simul. 
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No.  XXIIv 

ft  Zinci  sulphatis  scr.  j, 

Adipis  suillae  praep.  unc.  fs.  Simul  terantur. 

No.  XXIII. 

ft  Olei  olivae  unc,  ij  fs,  . 

Olei  terebinth,  line,  j, 

Acidi  sulphuric,  dilut.  gutt.  xiv.  Simul  agita, 

No.  XXIV. 

&  Gum.  ammoniac,  pulv.  unc.  fs, 

Aceti  scillae  q.  v. 

Terantur  simul  utfiat  linimentum  molle* 

No.  XXV* 

R  Camphorae  unc.  ij, 

Olei  palmae  lib.  j.  M. 

No.  xxvr. 

ft  Emplastri  plumbi  lib.  fs, 

Adipis  suillae  praep.  unc*  iv, 

Olei  olivae,  A 

Unguent,  cerse,  sing.  unc.  vj, 

Aceti  unc.  iv, 

Liq.  plumb,  acetat.  dilut.  unc.  ij.  Terantur  simul,’ 

No.  XXVII. 

R  Sp.  vin.  rect.  unc.  iv, 

Aq.  calcis  lib.  fs.  M. 

No.  xxvii  r. 

ft  Elemi  lib.  j, 

Terebinthinae  unc.  x, 

Sevi  ovilli  praep.  lib.  ij, 

Olei  olivae  unc.  ij.  Terantur  simul. 

No.  XXIX. 

ft  Eolior.  cicutae  recent. 

Adipis  suillae  praep.  sing.  unc.  iv. 

Contere,  ut  fiat  unguentuin. 

No.  XXX* 

ft  Liquoris  animoniae  acetat. 

Sp.  vin,  rect. 

Aq.  distillatae,  sing.  unc.  iv.  M. 
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No,  XXXI. 

&  Sp.  ammonias  aromatic,  unc.  iij  fs, 

Aq.  distillat.  unc.  iv, 

Tinct.  opii  unc.  fs.  Misce. 

No.  XXXII. 

Be  Unguent,  ceras  Pharm.  Londinens.  087,  unc.  j, 

Styracis  colai.  dr.  j. 

Jdquesce  unguentum  ceras,  dein  adde,  styracem  colatum ;  efc 
agitando,  adde  paululum  anchusae  radicis.„ 

No.  XXXIII. 

Be  Aluminis  pulv.  dr.  ij, 

Aceti, 

Sp.  vin.  rect.  sing.  lib.  fs. 

Solve  alumen  aceto  5  dein  adde  sp.  vin.  rect. 

No,  XXXIV. 

R  Unguent,  hydrargyri  mit.  unc.  j, 

Camphor®  dr.  fs.  Terantur  simul.  • 

No.  XXXV.  ^ 

fk  Myrrh®  pulv.  dr.  ij, 

Croci  optimi  scr.  fs, 

Nuc.  myristic.  dr.  fs, 

Mellis  optim.  unc.  ij. 

Bene  contunde  simul.  Dosis  dr.  ij  ter  in  die  etnocte,  p.  r. 

Vel 

Be  Cham  aero.  flor.  in  pulv.  trit.  scr.  j. 

Myrrh,  pulv.  gr.  v, 

Bhabarb.  pulv.  gr.  iij. 

Fiat  pulvis,  bis  de  die  capiendus. 

N.  B.  Excellent  in  cases  of  indigestion. 

No.  XXXVI. 

Be  Liq.  ammonise  dr.  j, 

Glei  amygdal®  dr.  iij.  Agita  simul* 

No.  XXXVII. 

&  Liq.  ammonise  acetatae, 

Solutionis  saponis,  sing,  unc.j.  Agita  simul. 

No.  XXXVIII. 

ffc  Solutionis  saponis  cum  camphora* 

Liq.  ammonise  acetat.  sing.  unc.  j, 

— ammonia  unc.  fs.  M0 
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No.  XXXIX. 

R  Hydrargyri  purif. 

Antimonii  crud.  prasp.  sing.  unc.  j, 

Sulphuris  loti  unc.  fs. 

Terantur  simul  in  mortario  lapideo  donee  unitas  facta  sit. 
Dosis  dr.  dimidiabis  die. 

N.  B.  In  plethoric  cases,  with  debility,  as  in  gout,  this  it 
a  good  medicine. 

No.  XL. 

3c  Infus.  sennae  unc.  v, 

Potassse  tart.  unc.  j, 

Antimon.  tart.  pulv.  gr.  ij. 

Solve,  ut  fiat  mistura  cathart.  Sumantur  cochlearia  ampfa 
No.  iv.  quolibet  trihorio,  donee  venter  rite  solutus 
fuerit. 


Vel 

ROIei  amygdalae, 

Tinct.  sennae,  sing.  unc.  j.  f 

Misce.  Fiat  haustus,  bora  somni  sumendus. 

•  4  •  >  j.  '  . 

No.  XLI. 

px  Hydrargyri  submuriat.  scr.j, 

Antimon.  sulph.  praecip.  dr.  fs, 

Guaiac.  gum.  resin,  dr.  j, 

Bals.  Canav.  q.  s. 

Fiant  pilulae  triginta,  quarum  sumantur  tres  vel  quatuor  sin¬ 
gulis  noctibus. 

No.  XLI  I. 

R  Sperm,  ceti  pulv.  unc.  ij, 

Plumbi  superacetat.  pulv.  dr.  j, 

Aluminis  usti  pulv.  dr.  ij, 

Camphor,  (guttis  aliquot  sp.  vinos,  rect,  in  pulverem  red- 
ditae)  dr.  fs, 

Cerae  q.  s.  fiat  empiastrum,  pro  diabete  aquosa,  spinae  ' 
dorsali  circa  lumbos  applicand. — If  there  be  ardor 
urinae,  use 

,  No.  XLITT. 

R  Acacias  gumrn.  crasse  pulv.  unc.  j. 

Coque  in  aq.  fontan.  lib.  ij,  ad  consumptionem  octav*> 
partis ;  tunc  adde  syr.  althas®  unc.  iv. 

Sumat  cyathum  frequenter. 
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No.  XLIV. 

R  Nitri  pulv.  gr.  x, 

Aq.  distillat. 

Oxymel.  aa  dr.  v, 

Tinct,  cardamom,  comp.  dr.  j. 

Fiat  haustus,  sextis  horis  sumendus. 

Vel 

R  Aq.  cinnamom.  vine,  j  fs, 

Liq.  ammonise  acetat.  unc.  fs, 

Syr.  limonis  dr.  ij.  Misce. 

Fiat  haustus,  sextis  horis  sumendus. 

No.  XLV. 

R  Sal  is  Barnetti  mineralis  dr.  ij  vel  iij, 

Aqu:e  ejusdem  unc.  vj,  ad  lib.  fs. 

Solve.  Fiat  haustus  mane  sumendus,  superbibendo  cyathum 
aq.  menth.  piperit. 

Vel 

&  Salis  Barnetti  mineralis  unc.  ij, 

Aq.  menth.  piperit.  unc.  vj. 

Solve.  Capiat  cochlearia  tria  ampla,  alternis  horis,  donee  sol- 
vatur  alvus. 

N.  B.  The  Formulae  in  this  work  are  in  the  terms  of  the 

last  London  Pharmacopoeia, 


I  have  thus  presumed  to  offer  to  the  public  consideration 
a  practice  concerning  oil,  friction,  and  the  air-bath,  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  diseases,  which,  though  long  neg¬ 
lected,  will  nevertheless  be  found  very  beneficial. 

I  hope  that  no  very  material  faults  can  be  found  in  this 
Treatise,  and  that  such  as  are  of  little  consequence  will  be 
forgiven  in  a  writer  who,  without  any  patronage,  has'  endea¬ 
voured  to  do  good  in  various  ways  to  his  fellow-creatures. 

I  >  "  ,  •  > 

-  1  •  V’  C  '  ■  *  1 

Homo  sum  ;  humani  nihil  a  me  alpenura. 

\ 
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And  I  humbly  trust  that  my  reverend  brethren  will  not  only 

countenance  the  extension  of  mv  usefulness,  but  use  this 

*  „  * 

Treatise  as  a  hint  to  extend  their  own. 

Stat  sua  cuique  dies  ;  breve  et  irreparabile  tempus. 

Omnibus  est  vitae  :  sed  famam  extendere  factis. 

Hoc  virtu tis  opus  ! 


THE  END  OF  THE  ENGLISH  OLIVE-TREE* 
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OK  THE 

BARNET  WELL  WATER, 
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HARTS . 


BY 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  MARTIN  TRINDER,  M,D* 
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TO  THS 


TOWNSHIP  OF  BARNET,  HARTS. 


gentlemen, 

1  he  ancient  celebrity  of  your  medicinal  spring  of 
water,  on  Barnet  Common  (which  formerly  made  your  town 
so  much  a  place  of  resort,  that,  according  to  report,  not  less 
than  thirty  carriages,  for  hire,  were  kept  for  the  convenience 
of  the  company  attending  the  well),  has  induced  me  to 
think  it  worthy  of  public  attention,  and  to  dedicate  to  you 
the  result  of  some  experiments  tried  in  this,  year  on  the  water, 
that  sufficiently  show  its  characteristic  properties.  But  I 
am  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  well:  is  not  now  so  much  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  air  and  weather,  as  it  was  in  the  year  j  Sop  ; 
and  therefore,  through  the  want  of  fixity  in  the  component 
elements  of  the  water,  it  has  much  degenerated  from  its  for¬ 
mer  virtues, -and  even  become  weaker  in  its  properties  than 
the' mineral-well  water  in  the  neighbouring  bouse. 

In  the  year  1800,  it  was  slightly  sulphureous  both  in  smell 
and  taste,  till  the  vapour,  by  standing  in  the  open  air,  had 
exhaled.  Then,  many  persons  felt  a  glow  of  the  whole  body 
at  drinking  it ;  but  now  it  is  not  so  much  perceptible^  Then, 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  well-water  and  new  milk  made  good 
whey ;  but  now,  to  form  whey,  two  thirds  of  water  must  be 
added  to  one  of  milk. 

Earnestly  hoping,  both  for  your  benefit  and  the  public 
^ood,  that  the  Barnet  well  water  may  soon  be  restored  to  its 
former  well-deserved  estimation, 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

W.  M,  T KINDER, 

j Rowley  Green , 

Aug*  31,  1812.  22  2 


N.  B.  In  the  year  167 7,  on  the  23d  of  May,  Mr.  Owen, 
an  Alderman  of  London,  besides  other  donations  to  the 
town  of  Barnet,  gave  twenty  shillings  per  annnm,  for  ever, 
to  the  said  town  of  Barnet,  in  trust,  to  be  paid  by  the  Wor¬ 
shipful  Company  of  Fishmongers,  for  the  repair  of  tht 
Physic-well  on  the  Common. 

Also,  in  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  second  year 
of  George  the  Second,  for  an  enclosure  of  part  of  Barnet 
Common,  a  clause  was  inserted  for  the  due  security  of  the 
right  of  the  Medicinal  Well  to  the  inhabitant#  of  Barnet  for 
ever. 


BARNET  WELL  WATER 


Is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Barnet* 
on  the  Common.  The  water  strains  through  a  clay  into  the 
well,  which  is  encompassed  by  a  brick  building.  It  is  in  a 
little  field,  not  far  from  the  starting-post  on  the  race-ground. 
The  water  is  of  the  ordinary  colour  of  other  water ;  its  taste 
is  somewhat  brackish,  hut  by  no  means  disagreeable  :  yet  if 
it  should  he  thought  nauseous,  a  few  candied  caraway- 
seeds  would  take  off  the  taste,  and  serve  to  strengthen  the 
stomach  for  its  reception.  Its  specific  gravity  to  rain-water 
(both  being  at  55  degrees  of  heat  by  Fahrenheit,  which  is 
the  usual  degree  in  which  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  is 
ascertained)  is  as  follows  : 

Weight  per  cubic  foot,  Weight  per  gallon, 

or  1728  cubic  inches.  of  231  cubic  inches. 

,  Bain  water  -  1000  oz.  avoird,  -  -  8,  5,  iGlyl  J 

Barnet  water  100  7  At  oz,  -  -  -  8,  6,  9 

'  4  ‘  / 

CHYMICA L  TESTS. 

t.  With  subcarbonate  of  potash  (mild  vegetable  alkali) 
heavy  and  white  clouds  appeared,  with  an  abundant  sedi¬ 
ment. 

N.  B.  Sulphuric  acid  redissolved  the  clouds  and  sediment, 

3'  With  oxalic  acid,  a  slight  precipitation. 

3.  With  oxalate  of  ammonia,  a  more  copious  precipita¬ 
tion. 

4.  With  pure  barytes,  a  copious  precipitation. 

5.  With  tincture  of  galls,  no  change, 

E  3 
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6.  With  muriate  of  barytes,  and  with  nitrate  of  barytes, 
a  precipitation. 

7.  With  prussiate  of  potash,  no  change. 

8.  With  ammonia,  a  slight  flocculent  precipitation. 

9.  With  a  solution  of  sulphated  hydrogen,  a  slight  and 
colourless  precipitation. 

10.  With  nitrate  of  silver,  a  copious  precipitation. 

11.  With  sulphate  of  silver,  ditto. 

12.  With  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  great  precipitation  ; 

•  ,  \  f  _ 

find  with  phosphat  of  soda,  ditto. 

13.  A  clear  whey,  with  strong  curds,  was  formed  of  two 
thirds  of  this  water  and  one  of  milk. 

THE  SOLID  CONTENTS  OF  ONE  GALLON  OF  BARNET 

MINERAL  WATER. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  -•  -  96  grains. 

Muriate  of  magnesia  -  -  12 
Carbonate  of  lime  -  -  16 

*  1  ^ 

Sulphate  of  lime  -  -  -  24 

Extractive  matter  -  7 

From  the  foregoing  experiments,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Barnet  well  water  contains  chiefly  a  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
or  Epsom  salt,  which,  with  the  muriate  of  magnesia,  con¬ 
stitutes  (as  in  the  Sedlitz  water  *)  its  purgative  properties,  and 


*  Sedlitz  Salts. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Muriate  of  magnesia. 
Carbonate  of  lime. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia, 
Selenites. 

Barnet  Salts. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Muriate  of  magnesia. 
Carbonate  of  lime. 
Sulphate  of  lime, 
$eleuites. 
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to  which  we  must  ascribe  its  medicinal  virtues.  But  thi# 
character  of  the  Barnet  well  water  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  given  of  it  by  Camden  in  his  Britannia,  in  his  additions 
to  Hertfordshire,  where  he  says,  “  Upon  the  south  border 
of  this  county  is  Barnet,  where  was  discovered  a  medicinal 
spring,  supposed,  by  the  taste,  to  run  through  veins  of  alum. 
It  coagulates  milk,  and  the  curd  thereof  is  an  excellent 
plaster  for  any  green  wound.” — So  saith  Camden  $  but  fur¬ 
ther. 

The  Barnet  water  is  a  mild  cleanser  of  the  system,  pre¬ 
venting  costiveness,  causing  no  griping  pains,  and  freeing  the 
body  from  viscid,  bilious,  and  acrid  matter.  In  all  internal 
heats  and  impurities  of  the  skin,  called  scorbutic,  it  is  of 
great:  service ;  and  to  the  sei,  where  there  is  general  lan¬ 
guor,  difficult  respiration,  febrile  beat,  and  loss  of  appetite. 

In  all  colds  and  fevers,  and  rheumatic  complaints,  the, 
Barnet  whey  is  much  to  be  recommended. 

The  water  is  a  good  aperient  in  various  chronical  diseases  ; 
and  of  service  to  persons  returned  from  hot  climates,  with 
visceral  obstructions,  as  of  the  liver.  The  dose  is  from  a 
pint  to  a  quart  at  intervals  l,  but  if  quickened  by  its  salts  * 
(as  in  No.  XLV.),  then  half  a  pint  may,  in  most  cases, 

i 

prove  sufficient :  to  be  taken  in  the  morning,  at  two  doses, 
with  the  interval  of  half  an  hour  between  each  dose. 

If  there  be  a  prevailing  acrimony  of  system,  with  a 
pimpled  face,  the  sign  of  internal  heat ;  or  if  there  be  hec¬ 
tic,  languor,  and  increasing  debility,  I  would  recommend  a 
broth  from  this  water,  to  be  made  thus Infuse,  for  two 
hours,  in  a  regular  heat,  one  pound  of  the  lean  of  good  beef 
sliced  thin,  in  three  pints  of  the  Barnet  well  water,  in  a 
closely  covered  saucepan  ;  but  put  in  no  Salt,  nor  any  vege¬ 
table,  but  a  few  shavings  of  isinglass,  about  a  drachm  in 
weight.  Half  a  pint  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. — 


*  The  salts  may  be  had  of  the  druggist  at  Barnet  (Mr.  Serrell). 
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68  TfrlE  BARNET  WELL  WATER. 

N*  B.  To  invigorate,  by  the  mildest  means,  is  better  practice 
than  to  attempt  to  correct. 

After  bard  drinking  at  night,  this  broth,  with  a  little  salt, 
will  tend  to  settle  the  stomach,  and  carry  off  the  foul  matter 
of  the  debauch. 

If,  from  the  salutary  properties  of  the  Barnet  mineral 
water,  ladies  and  gentlemen  should  be  induced  to  reside  some 
months  in  the  year  in  the  vicinity  of  the  well,  they  will  find 
themselves  in  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  unpolluted  by  the 
foul  air  of  London  (though  only  eleven  miles  from  it),  and 
in  a  country  intersected  with  excellent  open  and  close  roads, 
that  maybe  travelled  over,  for  many  miles,  without  passing 
through  a  turnpike. 

In  the  summer  season,  a  double  or  treble  circuit,  early  in 
the  morning,  over  the  race-ground  (a  two-mile  course,  which 
is  said  to  be  even  better  than  that  of  Newmarket),  on  horse¬ 
back,  after  drinking  a  goblet  of  the  Barnet  well  water,  will 
promote  its  salutary  effect. 

This  short  account  of  t he  Barnet  well  water  may  possibly 
stir  up  a  spirit  of  further  inquiry  ;  and  this  may  be  expe¬ 
dient  to  assure  the  public  confidence :  for  though  I  rest  on 
the  faithfulness  of  this  report,  yet  other  scientific  experi- 
lnents,  like  the  polishing  of  a  rough  diamond,  may  tend  ta 
bring  forth  truth  in  all  its  full  lustre  and  beauty  ! 
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INDEX. 

*  v • A  '  *  »  f 


A. 

Absorption,  powers  of,  greater 
in  the  sick  and  weak  than  in 
the  strong  and  healthy,  7. 

Air-bath,  or  naked  exposure  of 
the  body  to  the  air,  9,  10, 
11.  N.  B.  If  in  a  bedchamber, 
one  window  should  be  open. 

Animal  heat,  14. 

Ancient  Britons,  30* 

B. 

Body,  a  bad  habit  of,  corrected, 
'33- 

Butchers  and  their  families,  34. 

Body  obedient  to  the  mind,  30. 

Bilious  temperament,  33. 

Beer  or  ale,  zythum,  a  fa  ferveo, 
•vel  xgiQrt  barley,  34. 

Bread  newly  baked  unwhole¬ 
some,  36. 

Bandage  round  the  loins,  why 
useful,  46. 

Burns  and  scalds,  49. 

Back  and  loins,  old  stubborn 
pains  in,  relieved,  49. 

Barnet  salts,  59. 

C. 

Cricket  and  other  exercises  re¬ 
commended,  13. 

Coryza,  or  common  cold,  15  . 

Cleanliness  recommended,  30 . 

Cooks,  31. 

Cough,  viscid^  34. 


Coronation  oil,  35. 

Cheerfulness,  true  souroe  of, 
3°* 

Choleric  temperament,  33. 

Cold  water,  drinking  it,  when  in 
a  sweat,  pernicious,  34. 

Chlorosis,  43. 

Cramps  and  sprains,  49. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  eye¬ 
lids,  49. 

Cancerous  sores,  30. 

Chilblains,  50. 

Chapped  lips,  50. 

Costiveness,  obstinate,  relieved, 
51' 

D. 

Dancing  recommended,  13. 

Dropsy,  33. 

Dram-drinking,  diseases  from, 
and  cure,  33,  34. 

Drink  during  chylification,a  great 
check  to  perspiration,  there¬ 
fore  drinking  tea  in  an  after¬ 
noon  an  unhealthy  custom, 
39- 

Diabetes,  spurious,  43 ;  account¬ 
ed  for,  43. 

Deafness,  50. 

•'  V 

JSt 

Exhalants,  8. 

Exercise  in  solitary  confinement, 
11. 

Early  rising,  a  cause  of  good  spi¬ 
rits,  13#, 
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70  INDEX. 


Exuvial  particles  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  daily  eaten,  19. 
Essential  oil  of  the  body,  24. 
Emetic,  when  to  take  an,  44. 

Eau  medicinalc,  47. 

. 

F. 

Fidgets,  9. 

Fencing,  13. 

Friction,  16,  17,  18,  19. 

Fat  people  as  susceptible  of  cold 
as  lean,  18. 

—  of  meat  not  good  in  weak 
digestion,  35. 

Fish  diet  recommended,  36. 

G. 

Gold,  its  properties,  28. 

Gout,  true,  well  defined  as  ple¬ 
thora  With  debility,  28. 

- — — ,  rheumatic,  47. 

FI. 

Headache  relieved,  16,  48. 
Hottentots,  si. 

Herbs  and  fruits  prevent,  pletho¬ 
ra,  3?6. 

Handel’s  melodies,  41. 

Horses,  strains  of,  cured,  49. 

Hydrophobia,  .51. 

% 

'I. 

"Inhalants,  "8. 

Jojpts,  stiiT  and  cold,  18. 

Injects  have  windpipes  on  their 
backs,  2i. 

Inunction,  mode  of,  26. 
•Isinglass  a  good  substitute  for 
tne. mucus  expended  by  read¬ 
ing  or  'singing,  40. 

Japan  earth,  a  tonic  to  the  fauces, 
40. 

Itch,  48. 

Inflammations,  deep-seated,  49. 
Indurated  parts,  49. 

...  *  .  • 

-  ,  % . .  '  1 

L. 

Life,  excellent  rules  for  prolong¬ 
ing,  1;. 


Lepra  Grascorum,  23, 

Lumbago,  49. 

i 

\ 

M. 

Modern  athletae,  25. 

Mind  obedient  to  bodily  tempe¬ 
rament,  31. 

Melancholic  temperament,  31. 

Music,  40. 

Milk-breast,  inflammation  of  the, 
jo. 

N. 

Nervous  and  indirect  debility, 
26. 

Nerves,  tremors  of  the,  relieved, 
48. 

O. 

Oil  increases  comeliness,  7.  Its 
properties,  r8.  Secures  the 
body  from  insects,  21. 

Obstructions  of  the  extreme  ar, 
teries  removed  by  small  but 
frequent  doses  of  neutral  salts, 
}S • 

Oilmen  never  infected  with  ihi* 
plague  fever,  22.  t 

'  Oysters  hinder  perspiration,  32. 

Olives  recommended,  51. 

p 

.  r  *  • 

Perspirable  matter  in  aged  per¬ 
sons  azotic  or  putrescent,  8. 

Putrefaction  the  fluids  the 
effect  of  depressed  strength. 

Si  c.  IQ. 

Perspiration  to  be  good  must  be 
insensible,  10. 

Paralytic  limb,  16. 

Parmesan  cheese,  21. 

Plague  fever,  preventive  and  cure 
of  the,  21. 

Pleurisy,  24. 

Peripneumonia  notha,  24. 

Phlegmatic  temperament,  31. 

Pythagorean  bean,  32, 

Purgative,  when  to  Jake  a,  44.^ 

Plies  cured,  49. 

Putrid  fever,  21,  50. 

Pimpled  face,  67. 


IKtfEx. 


Rubbers,  10,  ia . 

Rickets,  12. 

Rye-bread  acescent,  36. 

Riding  on  horseback  recommend¬ 
ed,  13. 

- -  bad  in  nephritic  com¬ 
plaints,  44. 

Rheumatism,  acute,  its  cause  and 
pure,  46, 

■■■■■  ■  , .  '  -,  chronic,  47. 


$  ■  t  -  '  •  -  •  »  '  ..  •  ?  •  ? 

-Sweat  is  a  discharge  of  animal  : 

*  oil,  10.  f 

TSalt,  pure  sea,  antiseptic,  36.  As 
used  in  diet j  septic,  ib. 
t«— ,  common  sea,  septic,  ib. 
^Swinging leads  recommended,  39. 
Shell-fish  and  serpents  yearly  new- 
coated,  19. 

^mall-pock,  24.  i 

Stiff  and  cold  joints,  18. 
Strengtheners  pf  enfeebled  na-  “ 
.  lure,  f8,  y 

Soldiers,  25. 

Solaria  of  the  ancients,  27. 
^Sanguineous  temperament,  31. 
Spirituous  liquor,  a  good  outside 
application  when  the  body  is 
wet  and  cold,  34. 

Suppers,  full,  unwholesome  to 
sedefitafy!4pers6ns,  37. 

Sleep,  its  properties,  38,  39. 


11 

Sleep,  means  to  obtain,  39. 

- - ,  means  to  prevent,  ib. 

Singing  promotes  perspiration* 
40. 

Spirituous  liquors  pernicious, 
33. 

Scurvy,  muriatic,  42. 

Sugar  recommended,  45. 

Sprains  cured,  50. 

0 

T. 

•  f 

Tea,  its  property  and  preparat¬ 
ion,  39,  45- 
Tinea  cured,  48. 

V. 

a  • 

Vital  heat,  14. 

Vegetable  acids  best  correctors 
of  putrescency  in  old  people, 

10. 

Venison,  hare,  and  wild  birds, 
easy  of  digestion,  35. 

W. 

Wine,  7,  45.  Useful  rule  for 
'judging,  45. 

White  swellings,  49. 


Yellow  fever,  preventive  of,  20* 


\ 
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u  From  different  trials  made  by  physicians  in  America, 
it  appears,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  friction  with  common  oil 
is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  Yellow  Fever  !  A  trial  made  of 
this  remedy  at  Malaga,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  de¬ 
serves  to  be  mentioned  : — General  Reden,  Commandant  of 
the  Swiss  regiment  of  the  same  name,  employed  it  on  him¬ 
self  and  soldiers,  and  did  not  lose  a  single  man  of  the  sixteen 
hundred  of  whom  his  corps  consists.’' 

Morning  Herald,  Nov.  8,  1804, 

*  • 

•  t  > 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  patient  should  be 
rubbed  over  the  back,  belly,  and  loins,  till  he  faints  from 
fatigue  and  sweat.  The  rubbing  to  be  repeated  pro  re  nata. 
After  rubbing,  the  patient  is  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  to  takfc 
warm  diluents. 

W.  M.  T. 


( 


THE  END, 


Printed  by  S.  Gosnell,  Little  Queen  Street,  Londo»v 
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